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On Land or Sea 


Whether you are on land or on the sea— 


Whether you are a recruit or an old-timer— 


You should write your thoughts, ideas and view- 
points for publication in the one Magazine that ts 
read by United States Coast Guardsmen wherever 
they serve. 


WHATEVER THE SUBJECT ,— 


WRITE IT! 
DRAW IT! 


PHOTOGRAPH IT! 





and send to 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
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Annapolis, Maryland 














1+ Cute Baby ~ 2.Big Girl Now 


This is Betsy Helveston as she appeared in a telephone Here’s Betsy as she is today. She’s grown a lot and 
advertisement in 1940. changed a Jot in the last twelve years. 


JANUARY, 1952 





37,300,000 TELEPHONES We've Been Growing 
Along With Betsy 


JANUARY, 1940 


While Betsy has been growing up, the tele- 
16,500,000 TELEPHONES : 


phone system has been growing too. 

The figures are impressive. But far more im- 
portant is what they mean in service to the 
people of this Nation. 


Millions who never had telephones before 
now have them because the Bell System has 
added nearly 21,000,000 new telephones since 
January, 1940. 

Business and industry are better able to serve 
the country because there are now more than 
three times as many Long Distance circuits. 


The new coast-to-coast Radéo Relay system 
not only means better Long Distance service but 
also brings Television to millions more people. 

Above all is the value of good telephone serv- 
ice to the productive capacity and security of 
the country. Nothing is more important to 
defense than quick, reliable communication. 


3: Hes Bigger Too BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


In the last twelve years, the number of Bell telephones 
has been increased from 16,500,000 to 37,300,000. 
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Convair pioneers 
Ist atomic. plane! 


* 
 . % 


*. 


o_ 


It’s no longer just theory. Convair’s @xceptional engineering talents will be employed 


to harness atomic power to aircraft performance! The tr. S. Air Force has awarded 


Convair the contract to develop America’s first atomic-powered airplane, and 
General Electric—working jointly with Convair—will develop its nuclear propulsion 
system. The job will be done...adding another first to the already impressive list of 
Convair’s achievements in designing aircraft of the future. This contract is still 
another tribute to Convair research-engineering-production teams...and to the 


far-sighted corporate management which makes A-plane development possible! 


ENGINEERING TO THE “Nth” POWER... literally! The Air Force, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Convair and General Electric are 
working closely together to advance America’s defense program. 
Always the goal at Convair is: the projection of power 
to achieve the maximum degree of performance. The maximum, 
the Nth degree of air power... the Nth Power—Atomic Power! 


ENGINEERING TO THE Nth POWER 


In the air it’s 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA « POMONA, CALIFORNIA * FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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From the ‘Birthplace 
of Phantom Shapes 


pk maaan ttle Si See 


a 


Seaplane research is bringing new phantoms to life in Stevens Tech’s 
towing tanks, testing ground for the U.S. Navy Marlin’s advanced hull design. 


Delicately instrumented models 
prove today’s dreams for 
tomorrow's air-sea power at the 
Experimental Towing Tank, 


Stevens Institute of Technology. 


AN instrument-covered seaplane model 
knifes through the waters of a Stevens 
Tech towing tank. A Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics researcher pores over plans for a jet- 
powered, swept-wing flying boat. A Martin 
engineer makes dreams take wings on his 
drawing board. And, step by step, planes that 
combine water-based mobility with land-based 
speed come closer to reality! 

Latest product of seaplane research teamwork, 
today’s advanced Martin P5M-1 Marlins add 
new sinews to our Navy’s anti-submarine 
forces. Their performance is in the tradition of 
the history-making Martin seaplane flight to 
Catalina in 1912, the famous Martin China 
Clipper, the dramatic rescues of Mariner 
patrol planes and the record-load-carrying 
Mars flying boats of World War II. 


Today’s seaplane research promises to make 
their jet-powered successors tomorrow even 
more potent weapons in America’s arsenal! 
Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-1! Marlin 
seaplones ¢ Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers 
« Air Force 8-61 Matador pilotiess bombers * Navy P4M-1 
Mercator patrol planes * Navy KDM-! Plover target drones: 
* Navy Viking high-oltitude research rockets + Air Force XB-51 
developmental tactical bomber + Martin airliners + Guided 
missiles « Electronic fire control & radar systems « LEADERS IMG 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve it. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 

Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 





West Coast Chief Makes Torrid 

Reply To Lad Who Protested 
Eleventh C. G 
706 Times Building 


District, 


Long Beach, California. 


ET’S PICK UP your December, 1951, 
issue of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE, you Tars from the CGC BASSs- 
WOOD and turn to Page 7. Reading your 
laiticle, Al Shea, the tears flowed freely from 
my eyes. When did they stop making writ 
ing material available? And when did they 
stop the mailing of pictures home? That, 
Al, is how the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
Acquires its news. 


You will be away from home on Christ- 
mas! That ts a shame. Where were you 
last Christmas? Who was where you are 
now? Where will you be next Christmas? 
Who will be where you are now while you 
are a so-called ‘‘racketeer,"’ home on leave 
@ating a nice Christmas dinner? Have you 
considered the enormous percentzge of Coast 
Guardsmen who have been in your shoes 
while you were home for a nice Christmas 
dinner? That percentage is not known to 
me, but I believe it would stagger you. 
Incidentally, the 11th Coast Guard District 
has two weather cutters (stateside rack- 
eteers). Both of these cutters will be at 
sca on Christmas. One will be off the coast 
of Siberia, where they separate the men 
from the boys 


C. F. BAKER, HMC 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing was 
written prior to Christmas and represents 
a vigorous reply to a reader whose letter in 
our December edition complained that his 
shipmates were not receiving enough recog- 
nition for their The letter also 
stated that some ‘“‘racketeers’’ would be 
privileged to spend Christmas at home while 
other Coast Guardsmen would be required 
to perform regular duty away from home 
and fireside. Chief Baker appears to have 
come through with a@ most worthy reply. 


—E. L.) 
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THE COVER 


This month’s front cover com- 
memorates the loss of the Cutter 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON just 
ten years ago. The story of the de- 
struction of the HAMILTON ap- 
pears elsewhere in this edition and 
will be followed by other stories re- 
lating the wartime loss of Coast 
Guard vessels. 

















Former League Commander Tells 
Of Assistance By Coast Guard 
Glenside, Pennsylvania. 
I JUST returned from Florida and found 
the last two copies of COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE in my mail 
On this trip to Florida I real'y found 
out what a big help the Coast Guard can 
be in time of trouble. I was aboard the 





THE SKIPPER of the Cutter CASCO, Lieu- 

tenant Commander Kenneth Potts, bestows 

a Good Conduct Medal upon a crew member 
at General Muster. 


50-foot yacht BOBSWOODIE 3RD, bound to 
Florida from Ocean City, N. J., with just 
the owner and myself on board. All went 
well until just south of Southport, N. C., 
coming on to Lockwoods Folly Inlet. With 
a stiff rip tide running, at Marker No. 44 
on the Intercoastal Waterway, we broke a 
steering cable. 

Before we could get the boat under con- 
trol we were swept broadside to the cur- 
rcnt and were being swept to the inlet. 
After some pretty fast work for both of us 
we finaly were able to get an anchor to 
held. Without going into all the details of 
what we tried to do, we put in a call to 
the Coast Guard for assistance. The Oak 
Point Lifeboat Station, which was thirteen 
miles away, answered and within an hour 
a 36-foot picket boat pulled up alongside 
us. Unless you have had such an experience 
yeu cannot tell how thankful we were 
when they had a line secured to our bow. 
They towed us back to Southport where 
we had the cable replaced the next day. The 
courteous treatment and the dispatch with 
which they handled our situation is a credit 
to the service, and something I wil: never 
forget. For what it may be worth, I wish to 
thank the Coast Guard, the commanding 
Officer and his staff of the Oak Point Life- 
boat Station for an excellent job, well done. 

JOHN P. HENRIE, 
Past National Commander 
Coast Guard League. 


This Shipmate Appears To Be 
Magazine’s Olde-t Subscriber 
2321 North Street, 
Flint 5, Michigan. 
LEASE renew my subscription for an- 
other year. I enjoy reading the maga- 
zine much. I have taken the maga- 
zine for many, many years. 
In your June, 1939, issue you will see 
a picture of my wife and I. On December 
30, 1951, we celebrated our 66th wedding 
anniversary. 
I retired from 


very 


the Coast Guard at East 
Tawas, Mich., in 1916. I will be 93 years 
old on April 22, 1952, so perhaps I also 
am one of your oldest members. 
CHARLES PARKER. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: There seems to be no 
doubt that 93-year-old Charles Parker is 
our oldest subscriber.—E. L.) 


This Writer Is Proud Of The 

Good Shipmates In Coast Guard 
2471 Galbreth Road, 
Pasadena 7, California. 

OUR editor's note above the article, ‘A 

Gentleman Retires,”’ indeed well 
done. 

Having served with Vice Admiral Stika 
I know the fine man he is. It would do 
well for all of us to take a page from his 
bock. 

Any man having the privilege to serve 
with Admiral Stika will be a better man 
for it. 

Meeting such fine people as the Admiral, 
plus my many shipmates, is the reason why 
I am still close to the service, and in order 
tu keep this interest I find the U. S. COAST 
CUARD MAGAZINE a wonderful medium. 

Enclosed find my check for another year 
of pleasant reading. 

H. GIBBONS DECKER. 


was 
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No chow line 
on the Air Line 


Chow? They bring if to you on the big, luxurious 
planes of the Scheduled Airlines! 


Military men appreciate the “break” of Air Travel 
—relax and enjoy its unsurpassed comfort, its 
many and always friendly attentions. 


Individuals or large groups arrive by Air in far less 
time, in far better spirits and more refreshed. 


Air Travel (Official or Furlough) 
SAVES... 
TIME—80% or more. 
MANPOWER—4 out of 5 hrs. travel-time. 
MONEY—Compare fares, meals, extras, 
travel-time Pay Dollars! 


RRERERERERRERE RN SE 


TRANSPORTATION OFFICERS 
10% DISCOUNT for Air Travel on TRs. 


INSURANCE 

Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c¢ to $1.25 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U.S., 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, 
Bermuda or West Indies. 


Scheduled Airlines 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 

BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


| MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
! 
| 
! 
! 
| 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I 


NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 
PIONEER AIR LINES 
ROBINSON AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 


Pe RP NRE 
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why zip, zip, zip 


when 


one zip does it! 


Carry a Zippo and get a light — 
the first time—every time! One 
zip and Zippo is lit—even 

in wind or rain. And—Zippo 
offers you FREE mechanical 
repair service! Ask your Ships 
Service Store how you can 

get a Zippo engraved with 
your name or message in 


your own handwriting! 


ZFFO 


the one-zip 
windproof lighter 


©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 
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Says Magazine Gives Him Ringside 
Seat At All Coast Guard Affairs 

3006 Madison Street, 

Bellwood, Illinois. 
yeas the past year, which has been a 

decisive one for the United States, your 

magazine, or should I say ours, has given 
me a ringside seat on Coast Guard affairs. 
I believe it shall continue to give first hand 
news of interest to all hands, past and pres- 
ent. Among service magazines, the COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE ranks ‘“‘top_ brass,” 
which is as it should be. 

Here’s hoping for a brighter and better 
year ahead for all hands, and best wishes 
to all. 

Another reader, 


DANIEL J. DOBEY. 


Writer Dofenes Too Much Space 
Is Used For Publishing Letters 
New Orleans, La. 

BELIEVE the ‘‘Mail Buoy’’ section is 

too large. Too many gripes are pub- 
lished. Who is interested in another man’s 
troubles or complaints when we have so 
many of our own? Perhaps the ‘Mail 
Buoy” is more or less confined to those 
whose complaints are published so we may 
all take pity on them. Frankly, I have 
heard that particular section receive the 
greatest criticism from Coast Guardsmen 
here than all other departments put to- 
gether. Mind you, they were in no way 
criticizing the editorial opinion expressed 
there, but the overwhelming amount of 
space devoted to complaints from unhappy 
boots. A common remark: ‘‘Damn_ near 
four full pages of gripes . . . who gives a 
damn? 

Best regards, 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: What do our readers 
think? Frankly, we have always felt that 
the Mail Buoy was an extremely important 
part of tivis magazine because it made it 
possible for ali men to engage in the privi- 
lege of freedom of speech. The Editor fre- 
quently disagrees with the statements made 


in many letters but he feels that Coast 
Guardsmen should have the right to sound 
off on any subject that interests them. What 
do our readers think?——E. L.) 


Shipmate Tells Of Recent 
Death Of A Great Comrade 
2929 55th Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. 
iv IS WITH great regret that I inform 
you of the passing of a real old ship- 
mate, James Law. He was just about the 
best Chief the service ever knew and also 
the best shipmate a man could ever have. 
He had a beautiful funeral, however, one 
I believe would have been to his liking. We 
had quite a few of his old mates on hand— 
Frank Dondajewski, Al Mazer, Phil Pen- 
ston, Johnny Gorman, Red Allison and 
qvite a few others whom I cannot name as 
yet. He had a military funeral and it was 
wonderful. 

I hope you will have a little mention of 
him in your next issue as I am sure a great 
many of his old buddies would like to 
mourn his passing. 

Thanking you in advance for myself and 
all of our West Coast shipmates, I remain, 


ALFRED J. FLIEGNER. 


Death Of Another Shipmate 
Is Reported By Bereaved Wife 
P. O. Box 1652, 
Savannah, Georgia. 
I AM VERY sorry to inform you that my 
husband, William A. Joyner (Ret.), 
passed away recently. He really thought so 
much of the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
and of you as well. I have been intending 
tc notify you of his death before but I 
just haven't been able. I would really ap- 
preciate it if you would put this in the 
magazine for me. Also I would like to 
contact a very dear buddy of his, Andrew 
J. Sivails. So far I haven't been able to, 
anc thought if he read the magazine he 
would be able to learn of William's death. 
Thanking you kindly, I remain, 
(MRS.) WILLIAM A, JOYNER. 
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Adams Wins Honors 
At Army Police School 


Seaman RUSSELL S. ADAMS, 
cadreman at the Coast Guard train- 
ing detachment at the Military Po- 
lice Replacement Training Center, 
won out over 18 soldiers at the Pro- 
vost Marshal General Center’s Lead- 
ership School at Camp Gordon, 
Georgia, to receive the American 
Spirit Honor Medal upon his re- 
cent graduation. 

Seaman Adams was awarded the 
medal ‘‘for the display of outstand- 
ing qualities of leadership best ex- 
pressing the American spirit of 
honor, initiative, loyalty and high 
example to comrades in arms.”’ 

Entering the Coast Guard on No- 
vember 23, 1950, after attending 
Xavier University in Cincinnati, he 
underwent training in San Francisco, 
California, and New York, N. Y., 
before coming to Camp Gordon last 


Coast Guard Officer 
Sets Student Record 


Lut. (jg) RICHARD J. To- 
MOZER, USCG, who recently com- 
pleted multi-engine training at NAS, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, compiled 
one of the highest records for stan- 
dard students recorded by that com- 
mand. 


High marks in aviation training 
are nothing new to Tomozer. He 
was also high man in his class at 
Ground School, NAAS, Whiting 
Field, Fla. 

Tomozer attended Iowa Uni- 
versity and Lafayette College. After 
being discharged from the Army he 
entered the Coast Guard Academy 
and was graduated in 1948. He was 
on the commissioning detail of the 
Half Moon, an AVP weather ship, 
and served on board two years prior 
to entering flight training. His pres- 
ent duty station is CGAS, Port An- 
geles, Wash. 

Other recent Coast Guard gradu- 
ates in multi-engine training at 
NAS, Corpus Christi, are Lieut. 
(ig) Charles M. Mayes and Lieut. 
(jg) Paul W. Tifft. 
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Three Airmen Honored For Roles 
In Spectacular Offshore Flight 


Tree COAST GUARD airmen received hero’s awards recently 
at the Coast Guard Air Station, Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Rear Admiral Louis B. Olson, Commander Eastern Area 
and Commander Third Coast Guard District, made the presenta- 
tions to the key personnel aboard a giant PBM (Mariner) flying 
boat that winged 205 miles to sea last July 20th to rush a stricken 
17-year-old Swedish youth from the motorship SS JOH GORTHON 
to a hospital operating room ashore. 


Admiral Olson presented a Gold Star, in lieu of a second Air 
Medal, to Lieutenant Elmer Mathison for his “exceptional air- 
manship” as pilot of the plane. After flying to the rendezvous 
position, Lt. Mathison found the ship in the center of a line squall. 
Unable to land, he orbited overhead for an hour and fifteen min- 
utes, flying on instruments in heavy rain with low visibility until 
the squall cleared. After carefully estimating the height and direc- 
tion of the seas, the wind’s direction and velocity, he brought his 
plane to a safe landing through the five to six foot sea and kept 
it on a favorable heading while the patient was brought aboard. 


Lt. Mathison’s original Air Medal was awarded in 1946 after 
his rescue of a pilot who had bailed out over the ocean. He dis- 
tinguished himself again last April while flying a PBIG (a con- 
verted B-17) with a critical appendicitis case aboard. When the 
plane’s landing gear jammed and crewmen were unable to lower 
the wheels, he flew his plane to the Coast Guard Air Station at 
Elizabeth City, N. C., and made a spectacular wheels-up landing 
with such skill that no one was injured and damage to the plane 
was trivial. 


To the co-pilot, Lt. Robert Roger Pope, Admiral Olson pre- 
sented a letter of commendation from the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard. The citation described Lt. Pope’s role in assisting 
Lt. Mathison to reach the scene and make the landing, and in 
directing the difficult transfer of the patient after the plane had 
landed at sea. 


Ernest Knowles, Aviation Electronics Man, third class, received 
a commendation ribbon for his role as a volunteer to safeguard the 
transfer of the pain-wracked patient. Seamen aboard the SS JOH 
GORTHON placed young Uno Eckerloff in a lifeboat and rowed 
him to a point near the plane; however, the rough sea prevented 
the boat from approaching the relatively fragile plane. Knowles 
unhesitatingly volunteered to man a rubber life raft in order to 
safeguard the patient during the hazardous passage from the ship’s 
lifeboat to the plane. Riding the raft in a sea that at times reached 
crests up to 12 feet, Knowles barely escaped injury himself when 
a huge sea tossed the plane on top of his tiny raft, the keel of the 
flying boat rupturing the raft so that it sank immediately from 
under him. Pulled back aboard the plane, Knowles quickly volun- 
teered to man a second raft and, by carefully tending the safety 
lines and maneuvering the raft, he succeeded in bringing the patient 
aboard the plane. Although exhausted, he immediately went to 
work rigging the JATO bottles for the jet-assisted takeoff that 
followed. 























QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—Does Headquarters plan to hold examinations 
in the near future for advancements to ADC? 


A.—Examination for ADC was announced by Per- 
sonnel Circular No. 36-51, and will be held during the 
first week of April, 1952. 


* * * * * 


Q.—What ts the present (or last known) address 
of Barron F. Humphries, QM2, who was stationed 
@board the CGC MADRONA about a year ago? 


' A.—Records at Headquarters show that Barron F. 
Humphries (271-985), quartermaster, second class, 
Geserted on 21 August, 1951, and is at the present 
fime in a deserter status. 

: Ss oe 

+ Q.—In October I took the competitive test for ad- 
@ancement to Chief Storekeeper. Is it posstble to learn 
my standing on the eligibility list that was compiled 
as a result of that examination? 














“I HEAR HE gets all that dope from those Institute courses.” 
Page Eight 


A.—Eligibility list has not been made up. It is 
anticipated that the eligibility list will be completed 
during February, 1952. 


a a 


O.—Three times I have been examined for promo- 
tion to AL1. Due to the fact that there have been 
some advancements in this rating I would ltke to learn 
approximately where I stand for future advancement. 

A.—Your report of examination remains on file at 
HQ for consideration at such time as vacancies occur 
in the AL] rating. When vacancies do occur, selections 
are made from the waiting list on the basis of length 
of service, seniority in present rating, efficiency marks 
and examination marks in accordance with Personnel 
Circular No. 44-50; therefore, standings on the wait- 
ing list may not be determined until vacancies occur. 


* * * * + 


Q.—In November, 1950, I was restored to my rate 
of BMC, having lost that rate in the post-war read- 
justment “‘for convenience of the Government.”’ How- 
ever, my BMC rate was made Provisional and it con- 
tinues in that status today. Is it necessary for a man 
to be recommended by his commanding officer via 
official letter before the Provisional status can be re- 
moved? I have been told that such a letter ts necessary 
but I have also been told otherwise. Is it possible to 
predict when the Provisional status will be removed 
from the rates of those men who, like myself, have 
been restored to their CPO rating after having lost 
that rating some years ago? 

A.—Subject named man is Number 25 on the eligi- 
bility list for permanent appointment as BMC. Per- 
manent appointment of BMC’s holding provisional 
ratings will be effected in accordance with Article 
5-C-31(b), Personnel Manual, at such time as vacan- 
cies occur in the permanent complement. When vacan- 
cies do occur, recommendations for permanent appoint- 
ment will be solicited from the commanding officers 
of those BMC’s (provisional) standing highest on the 
list for a permanent rate, provided they shall have 
completed one year’s service in grade. 


er So ee ee 


Q.—I took the examination for advancement to CS1 
in June, 1949, and had a mark of 3.4. I took the 
exam again in January, 1950, and also achieved a 
mack of 3.4. I have been a CS2 for four years in the 
Coast Guard and was a CS1 for one year in the Navy. 
Will I be required to take another exam in 1952 in 
order to remain on the eligibility list? 

A.——-Your report of examination remains on file for 
consideration at such time as vacancies occur in the CS] 
rating. When vacancies do occur, selections are made 
from the waiting list on the basis of length of service, 
seniority in present rating, efficiency marks and exam- 
ination marks in accordance with Personnel Circular 
44-50; therefore, standings on the waiting list may 
not be determined until vacancies occur. 

It will not be necessary to be re-examined to remain 
on the waiting list, however, HQ has no objections 
to reexamination. 
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Q.—I would like to learn where I stand on the list 
to have my rating of GMC made permanent. About 
two years ago I was Number 6 on the list and since 
then I know of at least a dozen who have been released 
from the Coast Guard for one reason or another. 

A.—You are Number 6 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as GMC. It is expected that 
your rate will be made permanent during the early 
part of 1952 provided you are favorably recommended 
by your commanding officer at such time as recommen- 
dations are solicited in accordance with Article 5-C- 
31(b), Personnel Manual. 

* 


* * * * 


Q.—I would like to learn whether or not I passed 
the examination for ENC which was held on October 
28 and 29. 

A.—Eligibility list has not been made up. It is anti- 
cipated that the eligibility list will be completed dur- 
ing February, 1952. 

* 


oe 2. * 


Q.—What is our standing on the eligibility list for 
restoration of our former C. P. O. ratings? 
A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 
Alvadore Grant, RM1, is Number 1. 
Charles Greer, BM1, is Number 148. 
Joseph McGrath, QM1, is Number 35. 
Ambrosio Angel, SD1, is in Group 25 to 29. 
John Mason, RM1, is Number 22. 
* * * *x * 
Q.—I am a Seaman Apprentice who has not qualt- 
fied for assignment to any of the Coast Guard schools. 


Is there any way in which I can “‘strike’’ for the Hos- 
pital Corpsman rating? 

A.—No. Each school has certain minimum require- 
ments which vary according to the degree of technical 
training and advanced study required for the rating. 
It would not be practical to assign persons with insuffi- 
cient: background to such training when there are a 
sufficient number of men in the service who do meet 
the minimum requirements. Hospital Corpsmen in the 
Coast Guard frequently are assigned to stations where 
they are the only medically trained persons on board. 
Therefore, it is particularly desirable to insure that the 
best qualified men are selected for this training. There 
are, however, several ratings which do not require resi- 
dent school training and for which you may qualify 
by on-the-job training. 

oe bee 


Q.—If a man ts retired while holding a C.P.O. 
(provisional) rating, will he draw the retired pay of 
his provisional rating or the pay of his permanent first- 
class rating? 

A.—Title 14, with respect to retirements for age 
or service, and the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
with respect to retirement for physical disability, both 
provide for retired pay to be based on the monthly 
basic pay of the rank, grade, or rating held at time of 
retirement, unless the member is entitled to have retired 
pay computed on the monthly basic pay of a higher 
rank, grade, or rating determined by the Secretary to 
have been satisfactorily held. 


Specify 386 and other standard numbers. Sample brochure upon request. 


METCALF BROS. & co. 45 EAST 17TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Q.—What ts the address of Javan X. Stiner, YN1? 
A.—Stiner’s address is: Office of Commander, 13th 
C. G. District, 618 Second Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 
* * * * * 


Q.—I have been on the list for advancement to AD1 
since October, 1949. Since then I have had a new recom- 
mendation sent to Headquarters, dated 21 July, 1951. 
I would like to know if that recommendation was re- 
ceived at Headquarters and if it was acknowledged. 

A.—Report of examination dated 21 July, 1951, 
remains on file for consideration at such time as vacan- 
cies occur for AD1. When vacancies do occur they are 
filled on the basis of length of service, time in grade, 
examination marks, and efficiency marks. Recommen- 
dation for advancement was received and acknowledged 
by HL 11 October, 1951, file PE-1 MM. 


x ks, 4 oe 


Q.—Who is the coach of the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy’s football team? 

A.—Nels Nitchman coaches the Academy grid team. 
He was recently named Coach of the Year in the State 
of Connecticut in recognition of his feat of turning 
Out an undefeated football team, one of the few un- 
defeated teams in the country. Nitchman, a civilian, 
is considered to be one of the best coaches in the 
country. 

ae ee oe 


Q.—Being stationed on a loran station at which 
compensatory absence accrues, we are desirous of find- 
ing out what the official information ts in reference 
to a person losing all compensatory absence that has 








YOUR INSTITUTE COURSE WILL 
FOLLOW YOU // 
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ENSIGN DAVID GABER Is shown above with his bride following 

their recent wedding at the Army chapel at Camp Gordon, Georgia. 

Mrs. Gaber is the former Miss Dolores Kraft, daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Charles Kraft, 6336 South Richmond Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Ensign Gaber has just completed a course of instruction at the 

Provost Marshal General’s School, Camp Gordon. He has been 
assigned to San Francisco. 





been accrued up to the time of his discharge and re- 
enlistment. 

We understand that any person whose enlistment 
expires and who reenlists in lieu of an involuntary 
extension, must forfeit any compensatory absence 
which he may have accrued up to that time. He ts not 
entitled to carry it forward on the new record so that 
it may be used upon his return to the U. S. 

These are several persons in this area who desire to 
carry their unused absence forward instead of taking 
it in.a place that has little or nothing to offer. 

This affects many persons assigned to isolated loran 
stations who have less than one year of service remain- 
ing at the time of their assignment to their respective 
units. 

A.—Discharge and reenlistment in no way affects 
the accrual of compensatory absence for personnel as- 
signed to isolated units outside the continental limits 
of the United States. Accrued compensatory absence, 
not to exceed 60 days, shall be carried forward upon 
reenlistment. 

* * * * * 

Q.—What is the duration of a short blast and a 
prolonged blast on a ship’s whistle? 

A.—A short blast is a blast of about one second’s 
duration. A prolonged blast is a blast of from four 
seconds to six seconds. 

“ee 

Q.—What are the different meanings of one, two 
and three short blasts on a ship’s whistle? 

A.—When vessels are in sight of one another, a 
steam vessel under way, in taking any course author- 
ized or required by rules, shall indicate that course by 
the following signals on her whistle or siren, namely: 
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One short blast to mean, ‘I am directing my course 
to starboard.” 
Two short blasts to mean, ‘I am direeting my course 
to port.” 
Three short blasts to mean, ‘‘My engines are going 
at full speed astern.” 
oe. + #8 


Q.—I was retired on 1 February, 1951, after com- 
pleting 23 years and 9 months of service. I was retired 
because of twenty per cent disability. I was retired 
as GMC and was advanced to rank of Chief Gunner 
on the retired list. I would like to know if I am en- 
titled to an additional ten per cent retired pay because 
of good conduct. 

A.—No. Only personnel retired pursuant to the 
enlisted twenty-year law (Title 14, U. S. Code, Sec- 
tion 355) are entitled to an additional ten per cent 
retired pay for good conduct. 

ae ee oe eee 


Q.—In October, 1950, I was placed on the list. for 
consideration for promotion to Warrant Grade. I 
would like very much to learn how I stand on the 
eligibility list. 

A.—No recommendations for BOSN submitted in 
1950 have been considered by selection boards due to 
the number of names remaining on the previously es- 
tablished eligibility list. 

ee ee 
Q.—Does the Coast Guard operate a school for 


training of men in amphibious operations? If so, what 
are the requirements for assignment to such a school? 


A.—The Coast Guard does not operate a school for 
training of men in amphibious operations. Quotas will 
be requested at Navy schools at such time as this train- 
ing is necessary for Coast Guard activities. 

Oe ee ee ae 

Q.—From the results of the examination held in 
March, 1950, I was placed Number 26 on the eligt- 
bility list for advancement to Electronic Technician 
Chief (P). I have been told that the top twenty men 
on this list have been promoted. I would ltke to learn 
my present standing on the list and any information 
about chances for advancement. 

A.—yYou are Number 3 on the list for advancement 
to ETC. 

> i eo ee 

Q.—Having taken the examination for advance- 
ment to QMC, we would like to learn if we passed the 
examination and if we were placed on the eligibility 
list. 

A.—Neither of you two men passed the exarina- 
tion. ’ 
* * * * * ; 

Q.—I have twelve years in the Navy and the Coast 
Guard and I entered my last three-year enlistment 
when I was thirty years and ten months of age. On 
the basis of the above information, can I be discharged 
from the Coast Guard at the expiration of my enlists 
ment or is my enlistment to be extended in accordance 
with ALCOAST 25? 

A.—ALCOAST No. 25-1951 applies to all person- 
nel whose enlistments expire on or after October, 1951, 
and prior to 1 July, 1952 regardless of their age of 
length of service. 











Sam Paratus Says: _ _ — “Get Your Institute Course Today!” 


firs Nor Tuis Easy, BUT YOU 
WILL BE SEMPER PARATUS FOR EXAMS ! 
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BRIEF INTRODUCTION: 
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THE USCG MAGNOLIA is seen here in the process of servicing mountainous Farralon Island Light Station, thirty-five miles off the 


California Coast. Lieutenant H. A. Hinse is cor 


Te MAGNOLIA is one of the five largest tenders 
operated by the U. S. Coast Guard. She was originally 
built for the Army in 1942 for service as a mine planter 
and her name was the J. A. STORY. In 1944 she was 
taken over by the Navy and renamed the USS BARRI- 
CADE. In 1946 the Coast Guard acquired this vessel 
and converted it for service as a buoy tender. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL of the MAGNOLIA are, left to right: 

Lieutenant H. A. Linse, C. 0.; Lieutenant (jg) B. B. Wood, Ensign 

J. L. Smith and Chief Machinist A. W. Lee. Missing from the above 
photo is Boatswain M. O. Hulbert. 
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nding officer of the MAGNOLIA, 


The MAGNOLIA is a 1,200-ton vessel, 189 feet long, 
developing 1,200 horsepower for a speed of 12 knots. 
She is powered with Skinner Unaflow steam engines. 

The MAGNOLIA is stationed in San Francisco and 
her working area includes parts of San Francisco Bay 
and the northern seacoast of California from San Fran- 
cisco to the Oregon border, a distance of over 300 miles. 
She has a crew of 47 men and five officers. 


THESE FOUR Chief Petty Officers aboard the MAGNOLIA have 

a total of ninety-four years of service. Left to right: . ; 

Housley, BMC; E. C. Teague, MMC; H. A. Maahs, MMC; and 
M. TABUENA, CSC. 
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For America’s Armed Forces nothing but 

quality will do. 

BG, manufacturer of the right angle 

surface gap igniter, is proud of this con- 

tribution to greater jetengine performance 

for our newest jet aircraft. 

Many other BG products are being proven 

in varied military and civilian aviation 
FIRING END fields where the demand is for quality 

products, 


For information on this 
and other BG products, write: 
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NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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By FRANCIS E. SWEENEY 
Boston Sunday Post 


Se . Wig “Te gy or Coast Guard 


Port Protection In Time Of Crisis Will Be Handled By 
Skilled Coast Guard Personnel Now Undergoing Training 


Gome WHAT MAY in the form of a future war or 
dire emergency where specially trained men are needed 
quickly to prevent sabotage, handle civilian popula- 
fions or control hoodlumism, the New England area 
of the country is going to be well protected by officers 
and personnel of the U. S. Coast Guard. For the past 
year the Guardsmen have been attending special schools 
and undergoing extensive and specialized training. 

Today, for example, if Portland, Me., or Providence 
suddenly found itself in a predicament where it needed, 
and in a hurry, too, men to take over during an emer- 
gency, the Boston headquarters for the New England 
District of the Coast Guard could on a moment’s notice 
send specially-trained units complete with equipment, 
with the personnel knowing exactly what to correctly 
do in any type of a catastrophe. 

This port protection program was started a year 
ago under the over-all supervisi6n of Rear Admiral 
Harold G. Bradbury, commandant of the First Coast 
Guard District, which comprises the New England 
area with the exception of Connecticut, and Captain 
Paul B. Cronk, captain of the port and better known 
as the famed skipper of the Coast Guard Cutter BIBB 
when she made the daring rescue of the passengers and 
crew of the ditched Bermuda Sky Queen in North At- 
lantic waters a few years ago. 

SENT TO SCHOOLS 

Under the program officers and enlisted men are sent 
to various schools throughout the country. They also 
train with local protective and investigatory units such 





EpITorR’s NOTE: Not until Francis Sweeney of the 
Boston Sunday Post wrote the adjacent article about the 
Coast Guard’s role in port security had there been a clear 
analysis of this most important phase of Coast Guard duties. 
Mr. Sweeney has used Boston and New England as the 
background of his story. In other ports and in other coastal 
states similar programs are being established. We are grateful 
to Mr. Sweeney and the Sunday Post for permission to pub- 
lish the adjacent manuscript.—E. L. 
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as municipal police and fire departments, U. S. Customs, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and with civilian firms 
such as insurance companies. 

Primary reason for the training, in addition to the 
protection it affords a community, according to Cap- 
tain Cronk, is to make available immediately new offi- 
cers to step into positions as captains of ports when- 
ever needed and also to make available enlisted person- 
nel for promotion to officer commissions when needed. 

During the past year Coast Guard officers and men 
from this area have been sent to specialized schools at 
such faraway places as Camp Gordon, near Macon, Ga., 
run by the Army; Port Chicago, Calif., supervised by 
the Navy, and the Illinois Institute of Technology at 
Chicago. 

TAUGHT POLICE WORK 

At Camp Gordon the “‘students’’ are taught mili- 
tary police work. The course includes such things as 
military law, provost marshal duties, coordination with 
other Federal, State and municipal departments; the 
scientific handling of hoodlums; judo; detection and 
investigation of sabotage; the use of heavier type weap- 
ons such as mortars, grenades and machine guns; riot 
control and scientific photography. 

For officers this course lasts for 13 months and for 
enlisted men it is for eight months. 

At Port Chicago in California the course lasts for 
five weeks and emphasizes such dangerous work as 
ammunition loading, proper stowage aboard vessels of 
explosives of all types, and the quick detection of vari- 
ous types of explosives. 

THIRTY-DAY COURSE 

The Illinois Institute of Technology places at the 
disposal of the Coast Guard a 30-day course that in- 
cludes fire prevention in all types of construction, 
operation and construction of sprinkler systems, causes 
and prevention of gas and dust explosions, etc. 

When the Coast Guardsman returns from all of 
these courses, it is easy to believe that he is ready for all 
emergencies. However, his training is far from over. 
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A class of Guardsmen meet weekly with Captain Her- 
bert E. Burns of the Chelsea Fire Department and there 
they get practical experience in the operation and use 
of hydraulic ladders and all other modern fire-fighting 
equipment. 

TRAINED BY HUB POLICE 

These Guardsmen also train with the Boston police 
with William J. Griffin and Duncan A. Grant, deputy 
collectors of customs. They learn proper methods of 
searching ships for seeking out the saboteur or the 
hidden explosives. 

In this latter work they are taught much by Cap- 
tain Cronk. As Captain of the Port of San Francisco 
during the war years he has been able to give the stu 
dents practical examples of things they will run into 
during the course of their work. 

For instance, he explained, in San Francisco on a 
single returning troop transport, the Coast Guard dis 
covered enough explosives in grenades and various 
other types of souvenirs being brought home by service 
men to equal the entire ammunition supply of the San 
Francisco Police Department. 

HEAR MANY LECTURES 

From time to time lecturers from the FBI and from 
insurance companies talk to the Guardsmen on new 
phases and detection. 

Once a class of Guardsmen has been thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with all of the courses and with practical 
experience, they become teachers in their own right and 
daily conduct classes and lectures in the class rooms of 
the Coast Guard Base at Constitution Wharf on Com- 
mercial Street. 

This school is under the command of Lieutenant 
Roger Packard of New Bedford. It’s a seven-day-a- 


Wt ARE BOUND to be on the receiving end in the early 
days of a possible future war. We will never initiate 





one ourselves, and because we cannot definitely prevent one 
if the other party wants to aggress we must give thought 
to the constant readiness of the defenses of our country. 


GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS. 











week school and the students it turns out as finished 
products are highly praised by high-ranking Coast 
Guard officers. 

AROUND-THE-CLOCK JOB 

Recently the Coast Guard stepped up its port security 
program and with many of its ‘‘newly educated officers 
and men”’ is making a ‘round-the-clock job of protect- 
ing the important Port of Boston. 

Boston as the principal port in New England, the 
busiest and biggest in the five-State area, naturally re- 
ceives priority on security, but all other New England 
ports nowadays are watched much more carefully. 

Here in Boston there is extremely close liaison be- 
tween the Coast Guard and State and municipal agen- 
cies which comprise an organization committee. It 
comprises approximately 60 representatives of mari- 
time interests, Federal, State and municipal civilian 
agencies and the Armed Forces. It serves primarily in 
the capacity of an advisory group to Rear Admiral 
Eradbury. Chairman of the committee is Richard Park- 
hurst, president of the Mystic Terminal Company. 

WIDE COVERAGE 

The local port program extends in the Greater Bos- 
ton area from Lynn to Fore River in Quincy. Under 
the stepped-up program Coast Guardsmen daily are 
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THESE ARE THE PETTY OFFICERS who have much to do with 
the training of Coast Guard personnel at the Army Provost School, T. P. Dinatello and G. E. Stickles. Third row: M. J. Randall, 
Camp Gordon, Georgia. They perform duties as platoon leaders D. F. Husted, H. C. Pickens, W. A. Boykin, R. F. Bauer and 
and field sergeants. First row: A. D. Stormes, Victor Sooy and F. J. Glenn. 
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J. Carle. Second row: L. D. Hawkes, C. C. Wilkins, V. G. Vogel, 
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scanning closely all merchant vessels, fishing boats and 
pleasure craft entering and leaving this section. Night 
and day small cutters and patrol craft move slowly 
through the waters of the area and all suspicious craft 
are stopped and occupants questioned. 

Already some 4,000 Boston longshoremen, checkers 
and waterfront workers, in addition to hundreds of 
merchant marine seamen, have been issued identifica- 
tion cards after they have been thoroughly checked and 
finger-printed. 

Although persons can enter waterfront docks and 
terminals without showing such cards, there are weekly 
many instances of certain ships arriving in port where 
the Coast Guard issues orders that only persons armed 
with ID cards be allowed aboard. 


ALL CRAFT INCLUDED 


In command of this phase of security is Captain 
William W. Storey and Captain Robert C. Vose of the 
Marine Inspection Division of the Coast Guard. De 
pending on future events this phase may be expanded 
to include all persons having business on the water- 
front areas and this may include fishing boat personnel, 
yachtsmen, marine repair company employees, bridge 
tenders, ships chandlers, etc. 

It is one of the most important parts of the security 
program, according to Captain Cronk, because as a 
result of it the Coast Guard is able to eliminate many 
‘unwanted persons” from the waterfront area. 

Those seeking such cards must go to the base head- 
quarters on Constitution Wharf and make application. 


a 





SHOWN ABOVE ARE a group of Coast Guard cadre officers from 
the Coast Guard Detachment of the Provost Marshal General 
Center at Camp Gordon, Ga. These officers are in charge of the 
training given to Coast Guardsmen who are later assigned to 
port security duty as described in the adjacent article by Francis 
Sweeney. First row: Lieut. Warren D. Leach; Lt. Commander 
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They must present a proof of citizenship along with a 
letter from their sponsor — employer, and two small 
full-faced photographs. They are finger-printed and 
then the card is issued. 

“RED LABEL”’ SHIPS 

Ships, either arriving or sailing from the Port of 
Boston with security or military cargoes are termed 
“red label’ ships by the Coast Guard. No longshore- 
men are allowed to work such vessels unless they can 
show the proper identification card. 

Thus, the possibilities of sabotage — the hiding of 
explosives in a ship’s hold — are cut to a minimum. 
Today these ID cards are considered for those who 
fall within the two groups below and who are con- 
nected with one of the three classes of waterfront facili- 
ties also listed below. 

LISTS OF CLASSES 

Group I.—Persons regularly employed on vessels or 
on waterfront facilities. 

Group II.—Persons having regular public or private 
business connected with the operation, maintenance or 
administration of vessels, their cargoes or waterfront 
facilities. 

The waterfront factlities which are presently af- 
fected by this provision are: 

1.—Those vital to the military defense assistance 
program. 

2.—Those pertaining to loading and unloading of 
explosives and other dangerous cargo. 

3.—Those pertaining to the support of U. S. mili- 
tary operations, 


Emmett P. O’Hara, commanding officer of the CG Training De- 
tachment; Lt. Commander George F. Hutchinson, Executive Offi- 
, and Lt. Commander Edwin D. Wellington. Second row: Lt. 
William Kessler, Jr.; Lt. (jg) Eldris A. Thames; Lt, (jg) 
Robert W. Durfey; Lt. (jg) Julius J. Brunk, and Lt. (jg) Lennie 
R. Bennett. 
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WILL BE EXPANDED 

Eventually, and again depending on what form 
world conditions take in the near future, the identifica- 
tion program will probably be expanded to every New 
England port under the jurisdiction of the First Coast 
Guard District. 

As an example of the new security program and how 
it will aid the northeastern section of the country, 
Coast Guard officers explained this procedure. Suppose 
Portland, Me., has been bombed by enemy planes or 
its port facilities shelled from either submarine or sur- 
face vessels. 

The Coast Guard Base at South Portland would 
immediately notify Boston. Trained squads of officers 
and men are immediately readied for action in con- 
trolling the riots and general disorder that always fol- 
low such an incident. 

RUSHED TO CITY 

The men can be rushed over the road or flown to 
the Maine city. Also sent are such vehicles as jeeps, 
trucks and cars. Within a short time those specially 


trained men have changed disorder to order and are in 
control of the port’s facilities. 

In the event the port’s Captain has been incapaci- 
tated by the incident, any one of the officers sent to 
the city can be designated as a ‘‘Port Cz 
of his training and experience. 


ain’’ because 


LT. FRANK G. CLEMENT, a member of the staff and faculty of 
yost Marshal General’s School, is shown above examining 

a member of Co. G, MPRTC, composed of Coast Guards- 

The scene is in the area of the Provost Marshal General 
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HE FATE of any democratic government hangs upon 

the perilous hope that every citizen can and will do 
his own thinking. 

I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of 
society but the people themselves; and if we think them 
not enlightened enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from 
them, but to inform their discretion by education. 


— Thomas Jefferson 


If there is work to be done in the port, only those 
with identification cards would be allowed inside the 
area, and here again the Coast Guard would be demon- 
strating a prearranged plan. 

EVERYONE SPECIALIST 


In the event of such a sudden expansion of its work, 
Captain Cronk says: “I can take almost any one of 
my seamen and present him as a specialist and trained 
to be an officer specialist. I can present my officers as 
trained to take over the duties of a Captain of the 
Port.” 

New England today, with the Coast Guard port 
security program almost a year old, can be considered 
one of the best protected sections of the nation. 


Center at Camp Gordon, Ga. The Coast Guard cadre receive 
training in basic infantry in addition to specialized training asso- 
clated with the security of ports and waterfront communities. 
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PROMINENT VISITORS to the Coast Guard exhibit on opening night included, left to right: Rear Admiral James A. Hirshfield 


C. G. Personnel Chief; Rear Admiral John Hefferman, USN 


; Com 


odore Dudley Knox, USN (KRet.), and Rear Admiral R. =. 


Mauerman, C, G. Operations Chief. 


Coast Guard Exhib 


Ox FEBRUARY 22 in Washington, D. C., there 
will draw to a conclusion an exhibition of historic 
Coast Guard data that has been viewed by many 
hundreds of persons since the exhibition opened. 

“Coast Guard In Action Since 1790’’ opened on 
November 16th in the Truxtun-Decatur Naval Mu- 
Seum, 1610 H Street, N.W., Washington’s newest air- 
conditioned modern museum, converted from the car- 
fiage house of historic Decatur House on Lafayette 
Square, just two short blocks from the White House. 

The Museum is devoted to the maritime history of 
the United States, having been opened by The Naval 
Historical Foundation on May 18, 1950, with an exhi- 
bition on the first forty years of our Navy, from 1775 
to 1815, and the parts played in it by Commodores 
Thomas Truxtun and Stephen Decatur, for whom the 
Museum was named. The Foundation’s purpose is to 
stimulate interest in, and understanding of, sea power 
of the United States through an educational and in- 
spirational approach, involving the diffusion of knowl- 
edge relating to United States history in such a way as 
to clarify its significance, to perpetuate tradition and to 
foster patriotism. The Museum, therefore, endeavors 
to interpret and clarify past events by periodic changes, 
about three a year, in exhibition themes. Thus, the 
broad scope of sea power's national significance is 
covered. 

In the seventh exhibition, The Naval Historical 
Foundation honored the Coast Guard which grew from 
the earlier Revenue Marine, the Revenue Cutter, and 
the Life Saving Services. In action since 1790, the 
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it Draws To Close 


Coast Guard has helped to fight the nation’s wars at 
sea; to enforce the nation’s laws on the high seas and 
navigable waters of the United States; and has pro- 
vided maritime safety to the growing fleet of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. In addition, it performs many 
other services, most of them predominently humani- 
tarian in character. 


The student of the nation’s history will be richly 
rewarded in viewing this exhibition of paintings, 
photographs, prints, models, objects and documents — 
a graphic and colorful depiction of the Coast Guard 
in action throughout the years, from the time Alex- 
ander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
quested an appropriation for the construction of “‘ten 
boats for the security of the revenue’ to the present 
time. 

The Act of March 2, 1799, provided that the Reve- 
nue Cutters ‘‘shall, whenever the President of the 
United States shall so direct, cooperate with the Navy 
of the United States.’’ Under this and subsequent laws 
the cutters have fought side by side with naval vessels 
in all the nation’s wars at sea. From an original fleet 
of ‘‘ten boats’ for ‘‘the protection of the revenue,’’ the 
Coast Guard fleet has grown to a total today of 328 
large craft, 3,565 small boats, and 113 aircraft. The 
duties of the Coast Guard now embrace ever widening 
categories of law enforcement and maritime safety as 
well as military readiness, including international aids 
to navigation, lighthouses, LORAN and radio beacons. 
The story of the Coast Guard parallels in many respects 
the story of the nation. 
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AT THE COAST GUARD EXHIBIT, Admiral Arthur Carpender, INTERESTED VISITORS at the Washington, D. C., exhibit wete 

USN (Ret.), chats with Ory Nordness, youthful Coast Guard Lieutenant and XN Richard Theobald. Lieutenant Theobald 

artist who painted a pair of murals depicting the history of on duty at Headquarters in the Public Information Division. 
the Coast Guard. 


i 


A TRIO OF COAST GUARD personnel view with apparent inter- J. W. Elrod, HM!1. The ship model was one of a great any 
est a model of the Revenue Cutter WILLIAM FESSENDEN. models exhibited at the Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum in Wash- 
Left to right: Stanley Varner, RM2; Carolyn Stilwill, YN2; and ington, D. C. 
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IN REVIEW: 


Ship Losses In World War II 


A Series Of Articles Describing The Loss Of Coast Guard Vessels 


Durinc WORLD WAR II the Coast Guard lost 
eleven of its own name vessels of 65 feet or over in 
length, five 65 to 100 feet in length, and twelve Navy 
vessels which were wholly Coast Guard manned at the 
time. Other Navy vessels which were sunk had some 
Coast Guardsmen among their crews. Most of the 572 
Coast Guardsmen listed as killed in action were the 
members of the crews of these 27 vessels. Coast Guard 
logses of 72 officers and 966 enlisted men overseas 
represented respectively .005 per cent of the active peak 
offcer strength and .006 per cent of the active peak 
etilisted strength. These compare with similar Marine 
COrps figures of .055 and .044, and .018 and .014 
far the Navy. Coast Guard losses of 95 officers and 
784 enlisted men in the UV. S. area represent .007 and 
-004 of officer and enlisted active peak strengths, re- 
spectively, as compared with .026 and .003 for the 
Marine Corps and .010 and .003 for the Navy in the 
U; S. area. 


+4 





CGC ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Shortly after she had cast off from a disabled Navy 
supply ship which she had been towing off the coast 
of Iceland at about 1312 on January 29, 1942, the 
U.S. Coast Guard Cutter ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
was jolted by an explosion on her starboard side. All 
hands immediately took their battle stations. Two 
shots were fired from one of her guns to attract atten- 
tion and flares were sent up. Listing badly to star- 
board, the cutter settled but remained affoat. She re- 
mained afloat for many hours. However, as she was 
being towed into Reykjavik, Iceland, the wrecked cut- 
ter suddenly capsized. A few gun shots from other 
ships sent her to the bottom. Although no one saw 
a submarine, the officers were sure she had been struck 
by a torpedo, for had it been a mine, the blast would 
have occurred outside, not inside the ship. The shat- 
tering blast took place inside the engineroom and 
caused live steam from broken pipes to spurt up through 
the midsection of the vessel. It has been officially 
reported that twenty-six men lost their lives in the 
disaster. Twenty were killed in action—one chief 
warrant officer and 19 enlisted men. Six died of 
wounds. 

Although most of the crew of some 200 enlisted 
men were new men, making their first sea voyage, no 
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In Memorian 


Coast Guard Personnel who lost 


their lives in the sinking of the 


Guard Cutter ALEXANDER HAMIL- 


TON on January 29, 1942, are 
herewith: 


Lieut. (jg) Ludvig Sieck 
James E, Costigan, WT ic. 
Livingston Brooks, WT2c. 
Clarence Little, Fle. 
Joseph Emmanuelli. 
Julian Booth, F3c. 

Otto Liebra, CMM (a). 
George Reynolds, CMM (a). 
Michael Vas, Fic. 

Clifford Lindsay, Fle, 
Ennis Roberts. MM2c. 
Walter Zajac, MM2c. 
Charles Fletcher, Sealc. 
Joseph Kment, F3c. 

Cecil Covington, Yeo3e. 
Nicholas Holubec, F2c. 
Herbert Yates, MM2c. 
John McKinney, F3ec. 
James McGrane, WT2c. 
Nick Sabelli, MM2c. 
Teddy Wagda, Sea2c. 
George Holl, SM3ec. 
Edwood Musselwhite, AS. 
Bruce Davis, MMic. 
Robert Learner, Sea2c. 
John Capporelli, Sealc. 


Coast 


listed 








THE ILL-FATED CUTTER 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON is pic- 


tured here in her peacetime attire prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in December, 1941. The HAMILTON was the first Coast 
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confusion followed the terrific blast amidships. There 
was perfect discipline at all times. One of the first 
things the men did was to set the machinery of the 
cutter’s supply of depth bombs on ‘‘safe’’ so that they 
would not explode if the ship sank, thus imperiling 
men in lifeboats in the vicinity. There were no sur- 
vivors among the seven members of the watch in the 
fireroom, engineroom and auxiliary engineroom. 


The blast destroyed or carried away three of the 
HAMILTON’S seven lifeboats. This did not leave enough 
boats for the entire crew, so the uninjured remained 
on the ship, some of them as long as an hour, so that 
the injured could be removed in the remaining boats. 
One hundred and one men were taken off by the de- 
stroyer USS GWIN which pulled alongside the crippled 
cutter, being one of the two destroyers only a few 
miles away. Another group was in a lifeboat only 
half an hour before they were picked up by an Ice- 
landic fishing trawler. Just after leaving the cutter 
they had picked up seventeen men, two of them badly 
injured. These men had been catapulted into the sea 
when their lifeboat capsized. The sea was intensely 
cold. The waves were mountainous. 


On finally reaching shore, these forty men were taken 
to a native Icelander’s home where they were given dry 
clothing, food and first aid treatment. Their host was 
the wealthiest citizen of the small fishing village. Other 
groups of survivors taken to homes of native fishermen 
received similar excellent treatment. A group in one 
lifeboat, unable to transfer seven badly injured men 
into a trawler, were towed ashore by the trawler. 
Eighty-four men were taken to the hospital immedi- 
ately. All but the more severely injured were released 
in a day or two. 

When the explosion occurred, five men were trapped 
in a closed and darkened companionway. All were 
badly burned by live steam. Although portions of his 
hands and arms were burned, one of them, Seaman 
Howard Wolf, struggled with the compartment’s steel 


| Guard vessel to be destroyed by the enemy in World War II. 
Authentic stories about the loss of other Coast Guard vessels will 
/appear in future editions of this publication. 
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door and finally managed to free his companions and 
himself. Some of his companions were injured more 
than he. 

When the deck of a room over the engineroom was 
blown out, a few men were hurled into the wrecked 
and steam-filled engineroom below, where boiling water 
slopped about as if in some satanic cauldron. Another 
man fell fifteen feet through a warped grating into 
this steaming cauldron and crawled up a stanchion to 
reach a lifeboat. The steam was so terrific that when 
he crawled out, his normally straight hair was reported 
to be curled. 

Army base hospital attendants in Iceland were sur- 
prised to find among the survivors one man with a 
broken leg already in a cast. He had been a patient 
in the “‘sick bay’ after an accident aboard the HAM- 
ILTON. When the explosion occurred he was knocked 
from his hammock to the floor and momentarily 
stunned. The next thing he remembered was being 
picked up and put on a stretcher and carried out to a 
lifeboat. 

The ALEXANDER HAMILTON was one of the Coast 
Guard’s newest and finest cutters. Built at the New 
York Navy Yard at a cost of $2,500,000, she was 
commissioned on March 4, 1937. She was 327 feet 
long, 41-foot beam and had a draft of 12 feet 644 
inches. Her displacement was 2,216 tons. With a 
steel hull, she was fitted with a geared steam turbine, 
with twin screws. She was capable of a maximum 
speed of twenty knots and an economical speed of 12.5 
knots. Her cruising radius at a maximum speed was 
4,700 miles, and at economical speed 9,000 miles. 
She was an oil burner wit. a fuel capacity of 135,940 
gallons. Her normal peacetime complement was twelve 
commissioned officers, four warrant officers and 107 
enlisted men. Her wartime complement was sixteen 
commissioned officers, five warrant officers and 200 
enlisted men. 





CGC ACACIA 


The Coast Guard Cutter ACACIA, (Tender Class), 
enroute from Curacao, Netherlands West Indies, to 
Antigua, British West Indies, was sunk March 15, 
1942, by a submarine of unknown nationality. The 
crew of about thirty to thirty-five officers and men 
were all rescued by a Navy destroyer and arrived at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, the following day. The cutter 
was on temporary duty at Williamstad, Curacao, Neth- 
erlands West Indies, when a dispatch was received 
March 12, 1942, from the Commandant of the Tenth 
Naval District, with orders to proceed, when in all 
respects ready for sea, to Antigua, British West Indies, 
and complete some unfinished work there. Prepara- 
tions were made to leave on the following day. Fuel, 
water, and provisions were ordered and taken on at 
once; routing instructions were obtained from the 
British Naval Office, and permission was granted .t6 
sail the next morning, March 13th, at 0530. 

The weather was clear on both the 13th and 14th, 
with a moderate easterly wind at sea. The entire day 
of the 14th was uneventful. At daybreak on March 
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15th, about 0535, a shot suddenly rang out from a 
point about three points off the starboard bow of the 
ACACIA. Since no signals had been passed, nor any- 
thing sighted previous to this, it was assumed that the 
shot came from an enemy submarine. Engines were 
stopped at once, a general alarm sounded and boats 
lowered to the rail to await further orders. An emer- 
gency message was sent after the first shot had been 
fired. The commanding officer had prepared the posi- 
tions of the ACACIA for every two hours on the previ- 
ous evening, and was carrying them in his pocket as 
an emergency measure. 

The first shot did not hit the cutter. The enemy, 
however, kept up a slow fire after about a minute or 
two from the first shot, until the ACACIA started to 
send the SSSS message, stating her position. Then the 
submarine commenced using machine guns. It was 
thought that the enemy used two of the same type 
but with two different colors of tracer bullets, namely 
red and green. Two guns of heavier caliber were also 
used at intervals, probably 3-inch and 4-inch guns. 

» At 0540 all hands were ordered to abandon ship. This 
was five minutes after the first shot, and by this time 
a great many shots were finding their mark and had 
already started fires in the upper deckhouse, which was 
of wood construction. 

Several of the crew were hit by many fragments of 
‘shells flying around the cutter’s lifeboat. Four men 


were hurt badly enough to draw blood, but only one 
‘man required medical attention. He was struck on the 
‘right cheek by a fragment of shell and cut so deeply 
‘that the cheek bled profusely and swelled. He was 


given first aid in the lifeboat and later one stitch was 
taken by the doctor on the destroyer which picked 
up the crew. 

At 0600, the submarine, now in plain sight, ap- 
proached the burning cutter, now ablaze from stem to 
stern, an inferno of smoke and fire. Some of the shots 
had broken gas pipes in two gas buoys which were on 
the forward deck, and at least one gasoline drum had 
been punctured. The submarine passed the ship’s stern 


COAST GUARDSMEN ABOARD a Cutter on wartime convoy 

duty are shown firing a depth charge from a K-gun. This was 

the opening round of a battle that forced a Nazi submarine to 

the surface where it was demolished by the guns of the Cutter 

SPENCER. Enemy submarines in World War II took a terrific 
beating from Coast Guard Cutters. 
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DURING A DRAMATIC battle between a 

Coast Guard Cutter and a German undersea- 

boat Seaman Ernest Godfrey was wounded 

by shell fire from the enemy. The submarine 

was destroyed. 

at a distance of about two hundred yards and made a 
half circle of the ship, keeping at about the same dis- 
tance, apparently trying to read the cutter’s name on 
the stern and determine her type. The submarine then 
opened fire once more with what appeared to be a 
3-inch gun, and fired fifteen or twenty more rapid 
shots into the ACACIA’S side. Immediately after this 
last burst of shell fire the cutter started to settle rapidly 
and took on a starboard list; then the stern settled 
and at 0625 she went down stern first. 

The submarine was still on the surface about one 
mile away, heading east as the ACACIA went down. 
Then the submarine slowly submerged, still heading 
east, and was not sighted again. The only object 
visible after the cutter sank was one of the gas buoys 
which had floated clear. All three lifeboats headed for 
this buoy and moored there awaiting rescue, which 
the crew knew would arrive sooner or later because 
their SSSS message had been acknowledged by at least 
five or six ships almost immediately. 

A few hours later a U. S. Navy PBY plane was 
sighted. It was soon followed by another. Both planes 
flew low over the lifeboats and signalled that assist- 
ance was coming. It was then 0810. The planes re- 
mained at the scene of the disaster continuously until 
the stranded crew were picked up by the destroyer USS 
OVERTON at about 1430. The destroyer did not have 
room for all three lifeboats, so the two motor lifeboats 
were taken on board, and the launch and gas buoy 
were sunk by shell fire from the OVERTON. The de- 
stroyer arrived at San Juan, Puerto Rico, at 0700 on 
March 17, 1942. While no lives had been lost, all 
personal effects of the officers and men of the ACACIA 
were sunk with her. 

The CGC ACACIA (Tender Class) had been built 
in 1919 by the Fabricated Ship Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, at an original cost of $540,000. She 
was a steamer, twin screw, with steel hull and was 
172 feet long with a 32-foot beam. She drew 11 
feet 6 inches when loaded and had an indicated horse- 
power of 1,040. ! 
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IT MAY BE SNOWING up north but these guys in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, are ready to start another softball season. They 
want to prove that their feat of winning the Interservice Cham- 
pionship in San Juan last season was no fluke. Back row, left to 
right: Don Giadrosich, Earl Sander, Angel Ruiz, Merle Revels, 


MOST POPULAR SPORT at San Francisco Air Station is golf. 
Pictured above are ne of the most enthusiastic adherents of 
the game. Back row: . W..S. Petterson, Lt. H. MeGee, . R. 
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7 = shad tee 
Coast Guard Conteris 


Captain Chester Anderson, CO of the Greater Antilles Section, 
Bob Nielson, Lester Dauncy, the batboy, and Jesse Taylor. Fr 
row: Henry Bland, Ed Perez, Leo DeGraw, Bob Larson, sive 
Zilucea, Art Verbrugghe, Bob Daly, Gaston Rodriguez and Cla 
Freeman. Front and center: Joe Suriano. 


M. Dudiey, Bayers, SK1, Alt, ALI, and Jameson, EM3. Front row: 
Williams, AD2, CPCLK Bohannon, Spencer, Y) aruskin, AD2, 
Smith, ADI, Kruger, AL2 and Cdr. W. D. Shiel¢ 
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J. R. HENTHORN, District Search and Rescue Officer, officers are the first of a group to be indoctrinated with Coast 
ni, Fla., explains detail of new rescue Helicopter to Lt. Rafael Guard Seach and Rescue procedure to facilitate the joint opera- 
pnte and Lt. Abel Durabona of the Cuban Navy. These two tions of Search and Rescue between the two countries, 


SANTA CLAUS MADE MANY CHILDREN very happy when he attended a party sponsored by th cf st Guard Yard, Curtis 
Bay, Md., during the holiday season. Santa Claus bears a remarkable resemblance to Bill Padfield, E NC. The three-hour party was 
one that the kiddies will never forget. 
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AT THE ACADEMY in New London, Conn., a review of the Cadet 

Corps is “taken” by, left to right, Secretary of the Treasury John 

Snyder, Rear Admiral A. G. Hall, Superintendent of the Academy, 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Edward Foley, and Vice Admiral 
Merlin O'Neill, Commandant of the Coast Guard. 


THE CHILL WINDS of January have sw clean the lush foliage 
of trees that adorn the grounds of the Coast Guard Academy in 
New London, Conn., but the barren touch of winter made it pos- 
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VICE PR LBEN BARKLEY is pictured aboard the 
Cutter MACKINAC with Captain Dwight Dexter, C. 0. The Vige 
President made a trip from Mackinaw City, Mich., te Macki 
Island, Michigan. He made the return trip the following 
after spending the night aboard the ship. 


sible for a photographer to capture this excellent aerial view. 
Incidentally, the Academy's recent football team was one of the 
few college teams to complete an undefeated season. 
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MOST POP ULAR SOFT DRINK in the Coast Guard is Coca-Cola, and these three Coast 
Guardsmen and two hostesses at Wildw a, N. show just how eager they are to enjoy 
the st available “coke” at the Servi noeescigaing Center. These girls are Joan Kossi and 
Faye Arnes. he lads are Julie Haus an, Nick Ledger and Jimmy is ° 
(Photo by C. v. Mathis, The Record, Wildwood, 


COMMANDER THEODORE J. HARRIS, 
Commanding Officer of the Brooklyn Air 
Station, reaches up to greet LCDR VICTOR 
A. SCHMIDT upon his arrival with the 
double-decked Sikorski HO4S helicopter, 
the newest addition to the search and rescue 
a equipment. The giant plane, with a seating 
Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill (left), Commandant of the acity of ten, will be the largest helicopter 
is greeted by the commanding officer of the Greater Antilles Section, Captain operating in the New York area. It is fitted 
In the background with a special hydraulic hoist to lift strand- 
ed survivors into the cabin. 


T SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO, 


Coast Guard, 
Chester A. Anderson. The Commandant was on an inspection tour. 
may be seen enlisted men Kenneth Berlin and Edward Lyles. 


GIVE A MAN HALF AN EXCUSE and he'll be delighted to grow waters. right: John Larson, Ken Tibbetts, John Fitz- 
a beard. Th seven members of the crew of the Icebreaker gerald, y Bergeron, Konald Brown, John Dalton and 
EASTWIND sprouted beards du pnt voyage into Arctic Emanuel Levi. 
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Maybe you think 


youve Seen 4 al Shine 


but 


— 


GRIFFIN 


reacvparder 


B7-acpd tS EE 


JET BLACK 


New miracle MICROSHEEN Finish 
Rich deep tone... long lasting brilliance 


SOMETHING NEw has happened to boot 
polish. The miracle of Microsheen devel- 
oped in theGriffin Laboratories, bringsyou 
a New Griffin Boot Polish with the finest 
deep-tone brilliance you've ever seen. 
Microscopically fine in texture, its 
penetrating jewel-like luster gives your 
shoes a really rich, evenly-polished new 
shoe appearance. Even old, worn shoes 
respond. New Griffin Boot Polish covers 


BOOT POLISH 


scuff marks. It shines to a gleaming bril- 
liance at the first stroke of the brush. Its 
brilliance lasts days longer. 

Try this New Griffin Boot Polish. See 
the rich deep tone it gives. Its nourishing 
oils and waxes protect and keep leather 
soft and pliable—repel moisture. 

Used regularly it keeps shoes looking 
smart for months of extra wear. Six rich 
colors. Price 25c. Get some today. 


: 
ion 


AMAZING PROOF 
As a test, try New Griffin 
Boot Polish on a pair of 
your oldest shoes. The 
result will surprise you. 











WARD OF COAST GUARD: 


Pees al 


THE SUPERLINER SS UNITED STATES, largest, fastest and 
safest passenger ship ever built in this country, will be powered 
with quadruple-screw, main propulsion equipment built by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. The ship was designed by 
Gibbs and Cox, noted marine architects, and is being built by the 


see OED one og, 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. Completely 
fireproof, the ship will accommodate 2,000 passengers and carry a 
crew of 1,000. In time of emergency, the vessel can readily be 
converted to a troop carrier and fitted to accommodate 14,000 men, 
nearly a full division. 


“< United States 


- New Queen of Merchant Fleet 


Fro AN IDEA to a reality in just six years — 
that will be the story of the superliner UNITED STATES 
when it steams into New York harbor this year, com- 
pletely equipped and outfitted for its maiden voyage 
to England and France. The 990-foot vessel — unique 
in design, faster, safer and larger than any previously 


built in this country — was first conceived in 1946 
as a means of re-establishing the prestige of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine on the North Atlantic sealanes. 

The new flagship of the United States Lines was 
launched on June 23, 1951, by ‘“‘flotation,’’ which 
called for the 51,500-ton vessel to be floated in its 
building dock at the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Va. At that 
time the great liner was 70 per cent completed. The 
christening of the UNITED STATES was attended by a 
large number of celebrities. 

Over 800 suppliers of materials — companies large 
and small — from each of the 48 states, provided parts, 
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machinery, assemblies and supplies for the giant super- 
liner. Millions of square feet of paper were required 
for plans and drawings. Although hundreds of thou- 
sands of board feet of lumber and miles of poles were 
used in building the superliner, practically no wood 
will remain permanently aboard the $70,000,000 
vessel. The only wood aboard when the ship is com- 
pleted will be that in the pianos and in the butchers’ 
chopping blocks. 


It is estimated that when completed the UNITED 
STATES will contain well over 2,000,000 pounds of 
copper, brass, bronze and other copper-base alloys. 
These metals will impart high strength, corrosion- 
resistance and other desirable properties for thousands 
of important applications on this great new ‘“‘First 
Lady” of the American merchant fleet. 


In every detail the SS UNITED STATES will conform 
to the safety standards over which the Coast Guard 
has jurisdiction. It is expected that this great liner will 
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do much to re-establish the prestige of this country 
on the high seas — prestige that suffered many severe 
blows in the post-war scrapping of many merchant 
marine vessels. 

Ambitious plans are already being made to give this 
new Merchant Marine Queen a rousing welcome when 
she makes her first appearance in New York Harbor. 





CA merican TROOPS, if they’re called upon, will 
debark at foreign shores in finer fighting fettle than 
was possible in World Wars I and II, according to the 
Maritime Administration. 

The three largest and fastest passenger ships ever 
built in this country are convertible into ultra-modern 
first-line naval transports that will ease many of the 
rigors of troopship travel, including even more relief 
from seasickness, the M. A. revealed. 

According to Admiral E. L. Cochrane, maritime 
administrator, the American Line’s SS INDEPEN- 
DENCE, SS CONSTITUTION and SS UNITED STATES 
have been built to meet the highest standards of the 
American Bureau of Shipping and the VU. S. Coast 
Guard. If converted, the first two could carry 5,000 
troops each, and the UNITED STATES could transport 
some 14,000 men. 

Incorporated in their design are the latest techno- 
logical advances to assure the high standards of safety, 
speed, maneuverability and comforts which are de- 
manded not only by the big passenger liners, but by 
naval designers as well. Many of the basic design re- 
quirements, like double engine rooms, were included 
with definite forethought of the possibility of conver- 
sion into transports. 

One of the most important features — from the 
military as well as civilian standpoint — is the ship- 
wide air conditioning system. Naval and Coast Guard 
authorities expect this to increase the fighting efficiency 
of the troops, officers and crew, in addition to improv- 
ing living conditions aboard. 

“The fighting efficiency of troops is reduced if they 
are continually exposed to uncomfortable, abnormally 
hot conditions while enroute,” Admiral Cochrane 
points out. “Tests conducted among Navy personne 
during the last war conclusively proved that the crew 
in an air conditioned warship would be better rested 
and more alert than a crew fatigued by living in a ship 
that is not air conditioned. This certainly holds true 
for troops traveling in transports.” 

As for the relief from mal de mer, M. R. Eastin, 
marine supervisor for the Minneapolis-Honey well 
Regulator Company which has designed the automatic 
controls for the air conditioning equipment on each 
of the three ships, said, ““We expect the fresh, cool, 
dehumidified climate to also give relief from seasickness 
by minimizing conditions causing nausea.” 

“Medical men from all branches of the country’s 
defense department are bending every effort toward 
finding the best remedy for seasickness,’’ he explained. 
The drug dramamine has proved to be effective in pre- 
venting seasickness but sometimes has undesirable side 
effects. Other tests are being conducted now with such 
new drugs as benadryl, hyoscine and artane. However, 
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he pointed out that it is essential that ‘‘environmental 
conditions other than those of motion” be improved 
to determine the effectiveness of these drugs. Hot, op- 
pressive conditions in the interiors, coupled with un- 
pleasant odors, can help to cause nausea as much as 
motion does. 

In addition to air conditioning, the automatic or 
robot control applications cover electronic check and 
control systems to scientifically protect perishables in 
the cargo space on the three vessels, safety devices for 
boiler room equipment and specially designed marine 
valves. 

Other safety features built into the new ships include 
special navigation systems and fire prevention measures,, 
extra fresh water capacity, and additional watertight 
bulkheads. 





Cutter Gets Unusua! Assignment 


Th COAST GUARD CUTTER COURIER will soon 
join the battle of words in the cold war as a mobile, 
all-weather relay station for Voice of America radio 
broadcasts originating in the United States. 

Penetration of the Iron Curtain in all weather con- 
ditions will be made feasible by an air conditioning 
system developed by Philip L. Rhodes, naval architect, 
in collaboration with Minneapolis-Honeywell engi- 
neers. Except for the new, pneumatically-controlled 
cooling device, operations would have to be halted 
during heavy weather because large ventilation opens 
ings on the ship must be closed, trapping the immensé 
heat generated by the transmitting equipment and mak- 
ing the transmitting room unbearably hot. 

The U.S.C.G.C. COURIER is now being demoth- 
balled at Hoboken, N. J., according to George Q, 
sacrrick, chief of facilities for the State Department's 
Cflize of International Broadcasting. 

He states the vessel will contain the most powerful 
iransmitting equipment ever used on a ship and when 
it iS iN Operation overseas it will be able to vary its 
position at will, forcing constant relocation of Soviet 
Russian jamming stations and thereby increasing the 
effectiveness of ‘‘Voice’’ broadcasts. 





WHERE THE CREDIT BELONGS 


I, IS NOT the critic who counts, not the man 
who points out how the strong man stumbled, 
or where the doer of deeds could have done them 


better. The credit belongs to the man who is 
actually in the arena; whose face is marred by 
dust and sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; 
who errs and comes short again and again; who 
knows the great enthusiasms, the great devotions; 
and spends himself in a worthy cause; who, at 
the best, knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievement; and who, at the worst, if he fails, 
at least fails while daring greatly, so that his place 
shall never be with those cold and timid souls 
who know neither victory nor defeat. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Vhw Siborski Helicopters Flow Uh Duty 


Both West Coast And East Coast Get Latest Type Of Flying Windmill 


cA work-1 IORSE of another color 
is the new, bright yellow Sikorski 
helicopter that has been recently ac 
quired by the Coast Guard for search 
and rescue work. 


The “1252,” as the helicopter is 
officially known, is essentially the 
sime model as those craft famed for 
their work in taking Heartbreak 
Ridge in Korea early last fall. This 
latest thing in ‘‘flying windmills” 
is currently being delivered to sev- 
eral key air units of the Coast Guard. 
One is now in service at Miami, an- 
other in New York and a third at 
Port Angeles, Washington. Still 
others will be delivered before these 
words appear in print. 

After preliminary tests in the East 
one “1252” was flown west from 
Richmond, Virginia, to Los Ange- 
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les in three days, arriving in Port 
Angeles two days later. 

The pilot who ferried the “1252” 
‘cross country was Lieutenant Com- 
mander Gordon H. MacLane. Oth- 
crs of the crew were Lieutenant (jg) 
Charles E. Mueller, Aviation Radio- 
man Michael H. Bower, and Avia- 
tion Machinist Mate James D. 
Barber. 

The ‘copter is equipped for in- 
strument and night flying, carries 
two pilots and the cabin is capable 
of handling 10 passengers or, in 
rescue Operations, as many as seven 
stretcher cases. 

Cruising speed is 80 knots and 
top speed 115 knots, ceiling 16,000 
feet, and range is 400 miles. Equip- 
ment includes a hydraulic hoist to 
pick up personnel or equipment up 
to 400 pounds in weight; padeyes 
for attaching slings to pick up ob- 


jects which will not fit in the cabin, 
such as jeeps and pack howitzers; 
and also, plans have been drawn up 
for the installation of a collapsible 
rubber float attached to the landing 
gear which can be inflated auto- 
matically by the pilot. 


Duties of the “1252’’ at Port 
Angeles will closely parallel those 
of the ill-fated ‘‘234,”’ lost last Sep- 
tember when it crashed on a perilous 
rescue mission at Miner’s Ridge in 
the Cascades after running up an 
impressive two-and-a-half-year rec- 
ord of life-saving both on water and 
land. 


The new helicopter based at Port 
Angeles, Washington, will operate 
throughout the 13th Coast Guard 
District, which includes the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. 
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AN OPINION: 


The Consi 


erate Leader 


By KENNETH SMITH 


ORALE,” to quote Webster's 

Dictionary for a moment, is 
“Condition as affected by, or de- 
pendent upon, such moral or mental 
factors as zeal, spirit, hope, confid- 
ence, etc; mental state, as of an 
army.’’ And, we might add, the 
much discussed, often misunderstood 
factor in efficiency; the intangible, 
indispensible feeling of the team; 
that esprit de corps as real as any 
material thing; promoter of co- 
Operation; governor of output. 
Morale, we insist, foretells the ef- 
fectiveness of leadership, and is it- 
self the product of leadership. 

Not long ago there appeared in 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE a small 
quotation about this ‘intangible 
thing,’ and the author truly hit the 
proverbial nail when he ranked the 
factors in morale in this order: (1) 
spiritual feeling; (2) mental atti- 
tude; (3) physical comfort. It takes 
no more than a few short thoughts 
on the subject to agree with the man. 
But we would like to (with your 
permission, patient reader) go a 
short step further and point up what 
we consider to be the most in- 
fluential item in the morale picture, 
Considerate Leadership. It surely 
governs the spiritual feeling of a 
group by example set — by the 
show of contagious interest in the 
job at hand. 


It directs the mental attitude by 
first possessing the proper attitude 
itself, which is then reflected in the 
attitude of the men it leads. And if 
both of these are brought out in the 
men, physical comfort takes it’s de- 
served place in their minds, below 
the job, and below the welfare of 
the outfit. 

Leadership born of respect is the 
driving force of the heart. The in- 
spired approach te a job, the initia- 
tive, is controlled by leadership. 
Without it you may as well hang 
stripes or bars on a tree. A dynamic, 
contagious leadership fires itself in 
the ranks, and inspires the men to 
work hard for the respect of the 
leader, and for the inevitable respect 
for themselves which follows. Make 
no mistake — men like to be led. 
Not all of us are born leaders (I, for 
one), but we are certainly born with 
something of the follower in our 
blood. Give us a leader who respects 
us, and we will respect him in turn. 
With this mutual respect, despite the 
denial of trivial physical comfort, 
we will even seek further work out- 
side routine to justify the considera- 
tion we have been shown. 

Willingness to work is in a man 
when he realizes his own importance 
in the picture, and knows, no matter 
how small his job, that the picture 
would not be complete witnout him. 








AN CAN SUSTAIN no heavier spiritual blow than the thought that his 

life or death is of no consequence. Too often has the conviction that the in- 
dividual is of no importance led the serviceman to the collateral belief that his 
individual effort is of no importance either. If this thought is generated in enough 
men, the end result is obvious. Therefore, we strive to build an officer corps that 
will recognize, honor, and preserve the dignity and identity of the humblest 
individual. At the same time, we use every device available to us to convince the 
man himself that his well-being, his aspirations, his service are all matters of 
prime importance to his Service and to his country. We seek to fulfill the desire 
in every human heart to count for something. to be needed. 

Brigadier General C. T. Lanham 








Every man should know that. 
It is up to the leader (if he be 
worthy the word) to make each 
man realize it. We won't say you 
are directly benefitting all mankind 
when you sweep down the deck, but 
you are holding up your place in the 
team. If you didn’t sweep down 
that deck someone else would; if not 
him then another, on and on until, 
at the end, if the Commandant were 
the only one left to do so he would 
sweep it down. 

All are part of the team, whether 
their fingers clench a paint brush on 
deck, a wrench in the engine room, 
a knife in the galley, or push a rusty 
bug in the radio shack. All are im- 
portant to the outfit and should be 
made to realize it. That’s where the 
leader, before he is a leader, come 
mands the men’s cooperation — by 
showing the them the service needs 
them — down to the last seaman 

When the leader can do nothing 
but provoke fear and tension in the 
men it is because he has these hime 
self. And he would get better result 
if he would flaunt his fear openly 
and at least gain their pity. Tension 
is the product of uncertainty. A mai 
likes to ‘‘know where he stands.” If 
a rule is invoked only to benefit 
favorite workers is it not then 
obvious to the worker that his future 
with this leader will be the result of 
mere whim? Of fancy and tem- 
porary feelings? Give us harsh lead 
ers anytime, but if you want ouf 
cooperation, our backs bent as hard 
as we can bend them, make thé 
leaders also just and fair. Harsh as 
hell, but respecting is as individuals 
and we will work like the devil for 
continued respect and appreciation! 

Push a man and he will exert 
force in the opposite direction; lead 
him and he will drive to overtake 
the leader. His morale, governed by 
the amount of true leadership ap- 
plied, will dive with the push and 
soar with appreciation. Or if ap- 
preciation is too much to give, at 
least lend acknowledgement. 

Physical comfort’s contribution 
to morale we mention only to point 
out it’s unimportance. This humble 
correspondent believes that movies 
do not make morale; that pool 
tables do not inspire men to work; 
that playing cards and _ checker- 
boards do not promote initiative. 


(Concluded on Page 33) 
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A Rendezvous at Sea 


CAPTAIN J. P. GROVEN, commanding offi- 
cer of the Holland ocean station vessel 
CUMULUS comes aboard the Cutter MEN- 
DOTA to make a short visit before reliev- 
ing the MENDOTA on Ocean Station ABLE. 


W:: WERE AT SEA twenty-eight days on ocean 
weather station “‘Able.’’ Our relief ship from Holland 
radiod her departure and had been under way four days 
making a speed of ten knots. All the faces aboard the 
MENDOTA were brighter in spite of the twenty-eight 
days’ growth of beard on the most of them; they knew 
we would soon be heading for home. 

A couple of days before we were relieved the Dutch- 
man radioed his estimated time of arrival and said that 
he had decreased speed from ten to nine knots. When 
this news was spread around the ship all kinds of 
rumors sprang up such as that the Dutchman would 
be five days late and he had to proceed back to Holland 
for some urgent repairs before he could relieve us on 
station ‘‘Able.’’ All these rumors were false but were 
believed so completely by some of the crew members 
that even the guilty ones who started them were about 
to believe them! 

The following morning an object was picked up on 
the radar which proved not to be a ‘‘Flying Dutch- 
man” but the real Dutchman whom we were all look- 
ing for. In a few more minutes we had sighted her on 
the horizon heading directly for us at a speed of ten 
knots. Within an hour's time she was coming up on 
our stern, to the windward side. 

She was a ship of the frigate type. 
painted black, with white superstructure trimmed in 
yellow. A large smoke stack painted black and trim- 
med in yellow around the top sat a little forward of 
midships, aft of the bridge and was just a little taller 
than the bridge. The name ““CUMULUS”’ was painted 
in white letters on her bow. She was a ship much 
smaller than ours. Her over-all length didn’t seem to 
be more than two hundred and twenty-five feet. The 
superstructure was small and compact and_ sturdily 
built. She carried four lifeboats, two each on the 


Her hull was 
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By EDWARD T. POWELL, RMI 


starboard and port sides. She belonged to the Civil 
Aeronautics Service of Holland. 

When they were abeam our ship on the windward 
side they hove to and lowered a boat for their skipper 
and his staff to make an official call on Commander 
John Thompson aboard the MENDOTA. The Captain 
and Executive Officer aboard the MENDOTA stood by 
at the sea ladder amidships to welcome the Dutch skip- 
per and his staff aboard. 

The Dutch sailors brought their boat alongside with 
the skill and ease of good sailors. The Dutch skipper 
was the first one to come aboard. He was a stalwart 
man of medium height. He had snow- white hair, dark 
eyes, a deep red complexion and a beaming personality. 
For a man over seventy years of age he was as active 
as any man I’ve ever seen. He came up the sea ladder 
and over the lifeline with unbelievable dexterity. He 


A RECENT PATROL kept the Cutter MENDOTA away from 

Stateside for thirty-seven days and, inevitably, a beard-growing 

ntest was initiated shortly after getting under way. Pictured 

above is the commanding officer, Lieutenant Commander John F. 

Thompson, congratulating the winners, Seaman Donald McKenzie, 

who was judged to have the best-looking beard, and Leroy Oakley, 
CS2, possessor of the most original beard. 
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faced the Captain and the Executive Officer, gave each 
a snappy salute and a hearty handshake. He stood by 
with aplomb as his staff followed suit. 

When they were all aboard and the greetings had 
been exchanged between all the officers. Commander 
Thompson escorted the Dutch skipper to his cabin and 
the remaining officers went below to the wardroom. 

The Dutch sailors came aboard to look the ship 
over. They could speak very little English. Most of 
the officers spoke English fluently with a slight Dutch 
accent. The Dutch sailors were shown about the ship 
by members of the crew and although they were un- 
able to speak English their faces expressed deep admira- 
tion of our ship. They were neat-appearing sailors 
and seemed lacking in nothing pertaining to good 
seamanship. 

The visitors were aboard approximately one hour. 
I watched them from the wing of the bridge make their 
departure. The four sailors manning the oars had 
already taken their positions in the boat and were stand- 
ing by. The Dutch skipper was the first down the 
sea ladder. He stood in the stern of the boat and, when 
the remainder of the officers were aboard, he gave the 
command to shove off. All the officers were standing. 
It was a small boat with only room enough to seat 
the oarsmen. They were back aboard their vessel with- 
in twenty minutes and the skipper released a radio dis- 
patch offering relief to the MENDOTA of ocean weather 
station ‘‘Able.’’ The reply was waiting and, quick as 
a flash, a dispatch was radioed to the CUMULUS, “‘Re- 
lief Accepted,’’ and we headed for home. 

We had nearly three thousand miles of water to 


roll under our keel before we would reach our destina- 
tion in Wilmington, N. C. At a speed of fifteen knots 
it would take us eight days and nights, providing the 
weather was good and no unforseen object got in 
our path. 

I looked astern and saw the Dutchman almost out 
of sight. She looked like a toy ship riding up and 
down on the waves as light as a cork. 

Someone called away supper over the loud speaker 
and I went below to wait my turn at the table. I sat 
on the opposite side of the mess compartment and could 
look through the galley and see the men sitting at the 
table. Right below the mess deck the four-thousand- 
horsepower turbo-electric steam turbine engine hummed 
steadily as she shoved several thousand tons of steel into 
a forty-knot wind and a ten-foot sea. I looked at the 
men at the table with almost a forty days’ growth of 
beard on their faces as they swayed with each motion 
of the ship, holding on to their platters and grabbing 
a bite now and then. Everyone seemed to be happy 
and unaware of the heavy lurching and rolling of the 
ship. Someone turned the speaker amplifier on and the 
disc jockey played ‘“‘Mule Train’’ — for the thousandth” 
time and I hope the last. 

The best and only show I saw during the entiré 
patrol was the beard contest the last night before wé 
arrived in Wilmington. Three prizes were given fot 
the handsomest, the most grotesque and the ugliest, 
Donald McKenzie won the prize for the most hand- 
some, and Leroy Oakley came in for the most grotesque. 

It is good to get home again and see how it feels ta 
walk on terra firma once more. 








THE LEADER 


(Concluded from Page 31) 











Relaxation is necessary for human 
welfare, we'll grant you. But let’s 
give play the place it deserves in the 
morale picture: A time to pass the 
time, to ‘let go’ of job-connected 
cares, and to get a variation of 
thought into the mind — and stop 
emphasizing it as the essence of 
morale. It only fills the hours be- 
tween achievements, and _ benefits 
teamwork some by practice. With 
all the practice that play gives, you 
still need purpose, and it can never 
provide that. 

Games, phonograph records and 
what-not are most important on a 
ship or station with low morale. 
They fill off-hours with thoughts 
which otherwise would be filled 
with despising their surroundings. 
They help morale only because they 
give the mind something to think 
of other than a man’s disliked sur- 
roundings. Aboard a high-moraled 
ship or station they are unnecessary, 
to say the least. 
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We have seen ships with morale 
flying high as the ensign, ships 
which were strict and closely dis- 
ciplined, and each without exception 
had the same thing: the feeling 
among the crew that they were ap- 
preciated that they were doing a 
good job, and that the job they 
were doing was being felt beyond 
their immediate surroundings. So 
what if they had many (“‘blasted’’) 
seabag inspections, many drills, and 
many lectures? 

They respected the judgment of 
their leaders as they were also re- 
spected for their abilities and as in- 
dividuals constituting the team. 
Who would suspect a person one re- 
spected of ‘‘trying to make life mis- 
erable?’’ Or pulling ‘‘these damn in- 
spections’”’ for the joy in it? We 
would sooner think these small 
things were for our benefit, and were 
necessary for our well-being (which 
they surely are), because they were 
ordered by leaders whose judgment 
we have faith in. Faith in the lead- 
er's judgment because he has shown 
faith in our’s. And is there a 
pleasanter motive to work hard 
than appreciation? 


Some think that idleness pro= 
motes low morale. Poor misguided 
souls! Take apart the effect and find 
the cause: Everytime you find low 
morale you don’t find idleness; 
more, we should say, to the con- 
rtay. We wouldn’t want to be em- 
barrassed by being asked to point 
out stations that are comparatively 
idle yet enjoy high morale. Take our 
word that they exist! Busy hands 
will make busy minds, busy hands 
will (momentarily) prevent men 
from thinking about their sorrowful 
conditions, but they DON’T bring 
about that condition which will 
permit the leader at any moment to 
say: “‘Men, this job is over your 
heads, you can’t do it without bend- 
ing yourselves beyond the call of 
duty. Do it.’ To the extent that it 
will be done is the measure of their 
morale. Morale by on means is the 
lack of time to think individually 
(which busy hands provide), no, 
Morale is an ever-present spirit of 
willingness to do the job well. 

Give men a considerate leader and 
he will create high moral effortlessly 
by that very consideration he shows 
them. 
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Guardsman Trains 
For Olympic Games 


gmetad BUT SURELY, as the months have gone by since VJ-day, we 

have had driven home to us, the age-old truth that peace, like victory, costs 
dearly. Our period of relative immunity from world conflicts since the founding 
of this country is over. Two world wars have demonstrated beyond doubt that 
the United States must be defeated if any world aggression is to suqreed. No future 
enemy will be foolish enough to attack us until it can see good chances of crippling 
our industrial potential before the shooting starts, by infiltration, sabotage, and 


Gurrentiy in training at Los 
Angeles for the upcoming Olympic 
swimming team playoffs is 20-year- 








old Coast Guardsman Bob Hughes, 
who in late October was high scorer 
for the El Segundo, Calif., Swim 
Club when they won the Nation 
A.A.U. Junior Championship in 
water polo at Santa Monica, Calif. 
Hughes is a seaman on duty at 11th 
Coast Guard District headquarters. 

For several years he has been a 
member of the El Segundo Swim 
Club and early in 1951 was high 
scorer in water polo at the Pan 
American games held in Buenos 
Aires. 

While at El Segundo High School 
in 1947 and ’48, Hughes was on the 
school’s swim team which was un- 
defeated, even by local college 
squads. Later in 1948, at El Ca- 
mino College, he was a member of 
the school’s championship water 
polo team. 

Hughes, a 6-foot 6-inch 220- 
pounder, joined the Coast Guard in 
December, 1950, and early in 1951 
was given a leave of absence from 
the Coast Guard Training Station 
at Alameda in order to appear in 
the Pan American games with the 
E! Segundo Swim Club’s water polo 
team. Another Coast Guardsman 
member of the team is Harry Bisbee, 
who was in the Pan American games 
with Hughes, but is now at the 
Coast Guard Training Station, 
Groton, Conn. 


Wins Top Honors 


Lieut. DAVID R. RONDESTVEDT 
has graduated with top honors from 
the Associate Company Officers 
Course No. 16 at the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s School, Camp Gor- 
don, Georgia. 

He made the highest academic 
average of the 40 Coast Guard Of- 
ficers enrolled in the 13 weeks’ 
course. This officer, on duty with 
the Captain of the Port, Boston, is 
a graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota High School and the Coast 
Guard Academy. He has been in 
the service for six years, five and 
one-half of which were spent on 
sea duty on the east coast. 
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sudden attack. 
Lieutenant General Henry S. Aurand 











Suicide Thwarted By Coast Guard Trio 


FRED HILL JOHN GREEN EUGENE O’DONNELL 

Tar COAST GUARD is famous for its speed in answering distress 
calls, but a case came up recently when the call was answered before 
the distress. 

Last November 29, Fred K. Hill, BM3, was driving across the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge on a return guard mail trip to 
the Alameda Coast Guard Base from 12th District Headquarters 
in San Francisco. Riding with him at the time were John D. Green, 
ETC, and Eugene O’Donnell, QM1. 

About a quarter of the way across the bridge, the three Coast 
Guardsmen noticed a car as it stopped in the outside lane of the 
six lane roadway and saw its driver mount the bridge rail. Hill 
swerved his pickup truck to a stop in front of the parked car and 
looked back as a small Philippino man stood on the outside of 
the bridge. ‘‘He was drinking from a pint whiskey bottle and was 
shaking badly,’’ Green said. 

The three men approached the spot slowly, trying not to alarm 
the man into leaping. O’Donnell finally got close enough to grab 
his legs and the other two men helped drag him back onto the 
roadway. Green and O'Donnell held him while Hill called the 
police. 

San Francisco newspapers headlined the incident, reporting that 
a jump would have meant almost certain death. From the Bay 
Bridge's auto guard rail to the water below is a distance of 230 
feet — or equivalent to a 19-story building. Hitting water from 
this height is like hitting concrete. Despite these startling and 
terrifying facts, there have been 32 known Bay Bridge suicides 
since 1936 and 127 known Golden Gate Bridge suicides since 1937 
in San Francisco. 

Coast Guard search and rescue boats are called out immediately 
each time there is a suspected suicide from either bridge — so Hill, 
Green and O'Donnell saved their shipmates a lot of time and 
trouble by answering the call before the distress was sounded. 


—By Mel Abbott. 
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I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now— in se- 
curity, “‘bankable” income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now . . . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3% interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over ... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
Ne Or eet ate liems 
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“T see you had a date with Dave.” 
“No, I tore my dress on a nail.” 
* 8 


You folks who think our jokes are 
rough 
Would quickly change your views 
Jf you’d compare the ones we print 
With the ones we're scared to use. 
* * * 


They were watching the colored 
lights illuminate Niagara Falls. 

The bride bestowed a tender kiss 
on the lobe of her spouse’s ear, then 
Whispered shyly, ‘‘did all your 
friends at the stag supper congratu- 
date you?” 

“Some,” he 


frankly admitted, 


“but eight of them thanked me.”’ 
* * * 


Father, looking cautiously into 
the living room of the fraternity 
house: ‘Does Joe Smith live here?” 

Voice from the inside: ‘Yeah, 
just bring him in and lay him on 
the couch.” 

* * * 


When I’m wearing strapless things 


Instead of buttons and bows; 
I notice my short boy friends 
Are always on their toes. 
* * * 


A notice posted on the bulletin 
board of a Texas AF Base: 

“The following enlisted men will 
pick up their good-conduct medals 
ac the Supply Room this afternoon. 
Failure to comply will result in dis- 
ciplinary action.” 

* * * 


“Your methods of cultivation 
are hopelessly out of date,’’ said the 
youthful agricultural college gradu- 
ate to the old farmer. ‘“Why, I'd be 
astonished if you got more than ten 
pounds of apples from that tree.” 

“So would I,” replied the farmer, 
“it’s a pear tree.” 
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Panting and _ perspiring, two 
Irishmen on a tandem bicycle at last 
got to the top of a steep hill. 

“That was a stiff climb, Pat,”’ 
said the first. 

“Sure, and it was that,”’ said Pat. 

“And if I hadn’t kept the brake 
on, we would have gone backward.” 

* * * 


Veteran of the South Pacific: ‘“‘I 
saw the screwiest bird while I was 
in the Marshalls. It lays square eggs 
and talks.” 

She: “‘Oh yeah! 
say?’ 

Vet: 


What does it 


“Ouch!” 
* * * 
“James, is my wife dressed?”’ 
“INO, Gif, 
“You're fired!” 
* * * 
Alimony 
ing. 


the high cost of lear- 


* *” * 


There are two kinds of women: 
the fashionable ones and those who 
are comfortable. 

x * * 


Kisses bring out the beast in some 
men—usually the jackass. 
i 


“Are you positive the defendant 
was drunk?”’ asked the Judge. 

“Well,’’ replied the officer, ‘I saw 
him put a penny in the patrol box 
on Fourth Street, then look up at 
the clock on the Presbyterian Church 
and shout ‘God, I’ve lost fourteen 
pounds’.”’ 

— 


Justice: ‘‘How did the accident 
happen?”’ 
Stremic: ‘“‘Why, I dimmed my 
lights and was hugging a curve.”’ 
Justice: ‘‘Yeah, that is how most 


accidents happen.” 


A Scotchman came up to a rail- 
road crossing where there was a 
smashed automobile and three or 
four bodies lying around. He went 
over to one of the injured who ap- 
pcared to be conscious and said, 
“Was there a wreck?” 

“Y-yes,’’ grasped the victim. 

“Well, did the engineer ring the 
bell or give any warning?” 

‘‘N-never heard a thing,”’ said the 
injured one. 

“T know you're in great pain, 
friend, but there is just one more 
thing. Has the claim agent been 
around?” 

“N-no,”’ 
man. 

“Well,”’ said the Scot, ‘‘move 
over and I'll lie down beside you.” 

—Aggievator. 
* * * 


gasped the suffering 


“One thing I have learned in my 
long experience with the fair sex,” 
said the sly looking one to his drink- 
ing companions, “‘is that you can’t 
trust a woman with brown eyes.” 

“Zounds!”’ exclaimed the other, 
“T’'ve been married for two years 
and it occurs to me that I don't 
know the color eyes my wife has.” 

He bolted from the bar and whip- 
ped home. His wife was in bed 
asleep. Creeping closer he lifted her 
eyelid. 

“Brown, by Gad!”’ he roared. 

Brown crawled out from under 
the bed and said. ‘‘How the hell 
did you know I was under here?”’ 

2 © 

Mountain Girl: ‘‘Doctah, ah cum 
to see y'all about ma Grandmaw. 
We gotta do somethin’ ‘bout her 
smokin’.”’ 

Doctor: ‘‘Oh, now, Elviry, don’t 
you worry about that. Lots of 
women smoke.” 

Elvicy:. “Yeah, | 
Grandmaw inhales.”’ 

Doctor: “I still wouldn’t 
Lots of women inhale.” 

Elviry: “Yeah, I know, 
Grandmaw don’t exhale.” 

* * * 


know, but 


fret. 


but 


The guys who raised all the Cain 
at last night’s party didn’t do Adam 
thing today. 

boots @ 

“I know a man who has been 
married for 30 years and he spends 
every evening at home.” 

“That's what I call love.” 

“The doctor calls it paralysis.”’ 
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A university student was on his 
way to visit some friends during the 
summer vacation. The way led 
through a swamp. 

“Say,’’ he asked his elderly guide, 
“is it true that an alligator won't 
hurt you if you carry a torch?” 

The guide thought a moment. 
“Depends on how fast you carries 
it, I reckon.” 

* * * 


A doctor was rushing the expect- 
ant mother to the hospital. They 





‘ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H,. SCHNURR, Prop. 
189 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 





did not, however, get there quick 
enough, and the baby was born on 
the lawn in front of the hospital. 

The itemized bill was received by 
the husband who objected to one 
item — ‘‘Delivery room, $25.” 

He returned the bill for revision. 
In due time it was returned with the 
objectionable item revised to read: 
“Green Fee, $25.” 


a * * 


Judge: ‘‘Rastus, do you realize 
that by leaving your wife you are a 
deserter?” 








Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 3-8651 


PETTERSON 
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44 WHITEHALL 8ST. NEW YORK 
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GOVERNMENT 


RHEA BUILDING 
1401 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Ea 
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NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


EMPLOYEES 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 


FINANCE _earvuseces 
COMPANY 








Rastus: ‘Jedge, if you know’d 
that woman like I does, you 
wouldn't call me a deserter. I’se a 
refugee.” 

* * * 

Little Jerry came downstairs bel- 
lowing lustily. ‘““What’s the matter 
now?” said his mother. 

“Papa was hanging pictures and 
just hit his thumb with a hammer.” 

‘That's not so serious,’’ soothed 
his mother. “‘A big man like you 
shouldn’t cry at a trifle like that. 
Why didn’t you just laugh?” 

“T did,” sobbed Jerry. 

* * x 

Beginner at Fishing: ‘‘Oh, I've 
got a bite. Now what do I do?” 

Fisherman: ‘‘Reel in the line.” 

Beginner: “I’ve done that, the 
fish is tight against the end of the 
pole. Now what do I do?” 

Fisherman (disgusted) : 
up on the rod and stab it.” 


“Climb 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 








THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trang 
fer is for two men of like ratings to 
municate with one another. In this colamg 
appear the names and addresses of men 
to correspond with others who desire tran 
The addresses losed thesis indicate 
the areas to which the 
fered. 





in 
men wish to be trang 


BOBBY G. MCWILLIAMS. SN, Racé 
Point Light Station, Provincetown) 
Mass. (11th District) 

PATRICK R. BUCCIO, EN2, 
83411, CG Base, Alameda, Calif. 
District) 

RAYMOND BELL, QMI, CGC Aetive, 
Monterey, Calif. (1st, 3rd or 5th Dis- 
trict) 

JAMES N. DAVIS, SN(YN), and NICH- 
OLAS F. RORRO, FA, both of CGC 
Bibb, Boston, Mass. (Davis to 3rd or 
5th District or Baltimore; Rorro to Bal- 
timore) 

JOHN W. WITHERS, EN2, CGC North- 
wind, Fleet Postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 
(East Coast) 

RANSOM H. WILLARD, BM2. Cornfield 
Lightship, Old Saybrook, Conn. (Ist 
District) 

DONALD D. WOODARD, CS3, CGC 
Falgout, 5th CG District, P. O. Box 
540, Norfolk, Va. (1st District) 

GEORGE W. BRINCK, CS2, c/o Atlantic 
City, LB Station, Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Portland, Ore., or Seattle) 

FRANKLIN F. WHITE, CS1, CGC Blue- 
bonnett, P. O. Box 508, Galveston, 
Texas. (IIth or 12th District) 
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SQUARE 


KNOT 
HANDICRAFT 
GUIDE 


The most complete 
Square Knot book 
ever published! 
$3.50 

Order yours 


today 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 


QUESTIONS © ANSWERS 


THIS BOOK _IS OF VAL) v2 
TO an GINEERS, 

tS OPERATORS 
Ans mere 5 oe oe in 
simpk cise 
Diesel Or Operatin & c Main- 
tenance tarting— 
Fuel yes and 
ao 


—Horse Po we Cal ations. aaa racy ae 
Diesel E es. ALL DET. 
py ata "OUT. Savi ate and 

‘ages, FULLY ILLUSTRATE 


Rasgereg: target om ee te 


Name 
Address 


Employed by . 


FRANK B. WEINRICH, EN3, CGC Le- 
gare, Pier 3, New Bedford, Mass. (12th 
District) 

WILLIAM C. WHITE, YN3, Marine In- 
spection Office, New York, N. Y. (5th 
District) 

DONALD R. MARSHBURN, SN, Toms 
River Lifeboat Station, Seaside Heights, 
N. J. (North Carolina or 5th District) 

ALAN A. UHL, GM2, CGC Falgout, 5th 
CG District, Box 540, Norfolk, Va. 
(1st, 2nd, 3rd or 7th District) 

WALTER C. BROWN, SN(ET), CG 
Base, Constitution Wharf, Boston 14, 
Mass. (5th or 7th District) 

ROBERT A. BARLOW, CS3, 
Lifeboat Station, Sabine, Texas. 
District) 

WILLIAM E. KOMYAN, 
Yankton, So. Portland, Me. 
trict except Ist or 5th) 


USCG 
(11th 


EN3, CGC 
(Any Dis- 





SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
& 


Construction 
of All Types 


e 
Heavy Hoisting 
MernrittT-CHapman & Scorr 


CORPORATION 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Cleveland Boston 


New london 
Key West 


Kingston, Jamaica, BW! 














Special Financing 
Service 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — 
Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 
Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. 


718 Jackson Place 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
(Unsecured loans only) 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 





It Will Pay You to Investigate 


FEDERAL SERVICES-FINANCE CORP. 
Home Office 


For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


Washington 6, D. C. 


HAVELOCK, N. C. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 
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ODESS A. BURTON, JR., SN(BM), 
Radio D/F Station, Empire, Ore. (8th 
District) 

MARION OLIVER, SN, and JAMES D. 
MATTOX, SN, both of Shinnecock 
Lifeboat Station, Hampton Bays, L. L., 
N. Y. (7th District or North Carolina) 

WILLIAM E. PYNE, SN, Saddle Back 

Light Station, Vinal Haven, Me. (Bos- 
ton) 
. O. MCELRATH, EN3; C. T. DEP- 
TAWA, EN2; R. R. GIBBS, FA, and 
G. C. ROBBINS, EM3, all of CGC 
Falgout, 5th CG District, Box 540, 
Norfolk, Va. (McElrath, Deptawa and 
Robbins to 8th District; Gibbs to 3rd 
or 8th District) 

MARVIN L. CLODT, SN, CG Institute 
Print Shop, Groton, Conn. (11th Dis- 
trict) 

JOHN R. LOMAX, HM2, Medical Dept., 
CG Receiving Center, Cape May, N. J. 
2nd or 5th District) 

C. N. NELMS, EN1, CGC Cactus, CG 
Base, Constitution Wharf, Boston Mass. 
5th, 7th or 8th District) 

LESLIE H. DICKMAN, SN, CGC Cook 
Inlet, Portland, Me. (West Coast) 

WILLIE A. SIMONS. SA, CGC Castle 
Rock, Constitution Wharf, Boston 16, 
Mass. (5th District) 

PETER GENEGA, YN2, CGC Marion, 
P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va. (3rd Dis- 
trict) 

MARTIN G. LAFFEY, SA, Relief Light- 
ship No. 521, Boston, Mass. (3rd Dis- 
trict) 

J. H. REICHERT, RD3, CGC Unimak, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston 13, Mass. 
(11th, 12th or 13th District) 

JACK R. DARROW, SA, CGC Barataria, 
Portland, Me. (13th District) 

WILLIAM N. RICH, CS3, CGC Macki- 
naw, Cheboygan, Mich. (3rd or 5th 
District) 

AUGUSTIN DURAN, JR., SN, Fire Island 
Lifeboat Station, Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y. 
(11th or 12th District) 

RICHARD J. Murphy, SA, CGC Unimak, 
Boston, Mass. (5th District or CG 


RIPS 





TIDE 


the Annual of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


A PICTURE PORTRAYAL OF 
4 YEARS OF ACADEMY LIFE 


Back Copies of '46, ’47 
’48, °49, 50, '51 and ’52 
available at 
$5.00 A COPY 
Please address inquiries to: 


CADET C. E. JURGELEWICZ 
Bus. Mgr. Tide Rips 1952 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Conn. 
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FRANCIS J. HUTCHINSON, BM3, Coast 
Guard Moorings, Rockland, Maine, 
would like to know the whereabouts of 
GEORGE T. CAUSEY, EN3, formerly 
of the CGC Snohomish, Rockland, 
Maine. 

M. A. SEMLER of 428 E. Franklin Street, 
Hagerstown, Maryland, would like to 
know the whereabouts of MICHAEL 
LODINE, BMC. 

A. BLOOMSTROM, ET2, Lightship Wal- 
535, c/o CG Base, Seattle, Wash. (Ist, 
3rd or 5th District) 

JAMES BOUWHIUS, SN, Bond's Life- 
boat Station, Beach Haven, N. J. (2nd 
or 9th District) 

JAMES C. THOMPSON, SN, CG Air Sta- 
tion, South San Francisco, Calif. (2nd, 
8th or 9th District) 

MOSES DOUGLASS, SD1, CGC Holly- 
hock, Milwaukee, Wis. (1st, 3rd or 5th 
District) 

IRVIN WURCHER, SA, Relief Lightship 
Wal-528, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (7th District) 

PAUL R. CROUCH, SN, Port O’Connor 
Lifeboat Station, Port O'Connor, Texas. 
(3rd or 5th District) 

ELI L. WATKINS, SN, CG Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, Lubec, Me. (3rd or 5th District) 
JAY W. EGAN, SN, Ditch Plain LB Sta- 
tion, Montauk, Long Island, N. Y. 

(Floating Unit on East Coast) 

WILLIAM R. BLANK, SN, CGC Ivy, 
Astoria, Oregon. (2nd, 9th or East 
Coast) 

THOMAS R. WIESSLER, SN, CGC Fir, 
Seattle, Wash. (11th District) 

LOUIS K. AUSTIN, SN, Guard Island 
Light Station, Ketchikan, Alaska, would 
like to know the whereabouts of JERRY 
L. PIERCE and JAMES BRADLY. 

NORVIE W. DAY, MMC, Relief Light- 
ship No. 504, CG Depot, Yerba Buena 
Island, San Francisco, Calif. (East 
Coast) 

ROY MELTZER, SA, CGC Hornbeam, 
Woods Hole, Mass. (New York) 

FRED C. MADDOX, EN3, CGC Black- 
thorn, Box 270, Mobile, Ala. (New 
York or Rhode Island) 

WILLIAM KUBICKY, SN, Hampton 
Beach Lifeboat Station, Hampton, N. H. 
(2nd, 3rd or 9th District) 

JAMES R. MILLER, ENI, CGC Coos 
Bay, State Pier, Portland, Me. (5th or 
7th District) 

JAMES B. MURPHY, SA, CGC Nike, 
Box 261, Gulfport, Miss. (1st District) 

JULES M. KECK, EM3, CGC Papaw, 
Miami Beach, Fla. (5th District) 

FRANCESCO J. LODICO, EM3, CGC 
Forster, Honolulu, T. H. (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
5th or 9th District) 

ARTHUR LARSEN, BM2, CG Depot, 
Charleston, S. C. (1st District) 

CARYL SNYDER, SN, Lightship No. 
536, c/o Hereford Inlet LB Station, 
Wildwood, N. J. (11th, 12th or 13th 
District) 

WALTER W. HIBBARD, ENI1, CGC 
Newell, Mare Island Naval Shipyard, 
Vallejo, Calif. (11th, 12th or 13th Dis- 
trict) 

HENRY SEKOCH, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
trict) 


SA, CGC Papaw, 
(llth or 12th Dis- 
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JOHN P. BRENNAN, SN, CGC Forster, 
Honolulu, T. H. (8th, llth or 12th 
District) 





Keep up the boy’s 
morale... Let ‘em 


THERE’S nothing like 
GOOD BINGO for fun and 
relaxation, but you'll have 
MORE FUN if you use the 


“BINGO KING” 
Automatic 
BINGO CARDS 


We serve the Armed Forces all over the world, and 
our Free Bingo Bulletins keep you up-to-date on 
the latest Bingo Ideas. Airmail us for free samples. 


THE “BINGO KING* COMPANY « Dept. 6 
UTTLETON, COLORADO 








JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 





We Do 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 
OF ALL KINDS 


— Also — 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING 
For Rooms, Offices and Whole 
Buildings 


M. B. Markland 
Contracting Co. 


BOARDWALK ARCADE BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 














Take a Personal Interest in the 
ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine! 

















IMMEDIATE 
SAVINGS TO 30% 


Complete, low cost automobile insur- 
ance . . . Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability . . . medical payments .. . 
accidental death . . . comprehensive 
personal liability . . . comprehensive 
fire and theft coverage. Policy in force 
on active or inactive status. 


Floater policy covers everything per- 
sonal anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. 
This policy protects your household 
goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, 
jewelry and valuable personal effects. 
Insures you against 14 named perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest 
cost. 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 








FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION 




















| FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


& 


214 BROADWAY 





DESCRIPTION OF CAR 
ANNUAL MILEAGE 
SUSINESS USE? 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Planning For Tomorrow? 


ler DAY — maybe soon, maybe a few years away — you may return to civilian life. 
®\ Perhaps you will settle down in the friendly atmosphere of your old home town; per- 
Io | haps you will live in some city which you have come to like during your years in the 
Rep os! U. S. Coast Guard. 
i$ B i When that day comes, you will want to have a plan for your future as a civilian. 
= Maybe, even now, you are giving some consideration as to what you will do, how you 
will get into a respected business, and how you will get into the kind of work you will enjoy. 
Just as important, you are probably giving some thought as to how you can set yourself up for 
economic independence and progress. 

If you are thinking along this line, may we suggest that you give some consideration to the 
possibility of joining one of the most progressive and respected firms in the business world today? 
The Baltimore Salesbook Company, designers and manufacturers of business forms for the busi- 
ness world, is such a firm. And the nearest thing that you can have to owning a business of 
your own, without investing any capital on your part, is a position which we may have for you, 
depending on the locale in which you wish to work, and several other factors which we can talk 
over at any time. 

Every business house in America is either a customer or a prospect for business forms manu- 
factured by THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. Possibly, you will find a prosperous future 
in helping us serve the business houses of America. One of our jobs is to help American business 
men increase efficiency in their organizations by carefully studying their present methods of hand- 
ling paper work, then presenting ideas which help them get work done faster and more efficiently 
with a minimum of effort and expense on their part. And, also, our work is to manufacture 
salesbooks, invoice forms, purchase orders, statements, requisitions, and thousands of other widely 
used business forms for these customers — and to manufacture them by the most economical 
methods of printing production known in the printing industry today. 

With a huge factory on the Atlantic Seaboard, THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is 
in an ideal geographical location to render outstanding service to business accounts in cities from 
Maine to Florida, and anywhere east of the Mississippi. 

A sales representative of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY receives liberal commis- 
sions, the backing of one of the largest and most experienced firms of its kind in the world, and 
the full cooperation of everyone in the organization who can help the salesman make business 
more and more profitable as the years go by. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, in business since 1916, presently sells more than 
50,000 of the nation’s leading organizations. Most of the company’s sales representatives have 
found that their personal business has grown year after year, and the majority of our representa- 
tives are leading citizens in their respective communities. 

As a sales representative for THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, you will find that you 
actually receive every cent that you earn, and that your earnings are limited only by your own 
initiative and ability. Remember, today a salesman is just about the only man in the world who 
actually gets paid the exact amount he earns. If you work in any other line of work for someone 
else, remember that your employer expects to make a profit on your efforts. It is only natural that 
he should sell your services and your work to his customers at a price which is higher than the 
amount which he is paying you. In our business, the company would naturally make a profit on 
your efforts, too, but because you are a salesman who gets paid according to the amount of work 
you do and the amount of business you bring in, there can be no limit on your income. As you 
grow, and your business grows, your income grows in exact proportion. And best of all, under 
all present laws, the government sets no ceiling on your earnings. 

In a respected business, where your personal income is limited only by your own initiative 
and ability, you can find a future that is worth ‘‘coming home” to. 

Now, it is obvious that THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY does not have an unlim- 
ited number of such positions waiting for anyone who wants one. In many cities, our present 
sales force is excellent and adequate. But it is quite possible that we have a spot for you. At least, 
it is well worth considering and talking about. 

It is our belief that the United States Coast Guard is composed largely of high type men whom 
we would like in our organization. Knowing that we still have many sales territorities open, and 
that the possibilities are unlimited, it occurred to us that we might have a spot for you in that old 
home town, or in that city which you have come to like during your years in the U. S. Coast Guard. 

Keep us in mind, and when you are about to return to civilian life, drop us a line or stop in 
for a chat with us at our home office. Then you can tell more about whether the job appeals to you, 
and we can tell whether we sincerely believe that you can become a success in the job. 


THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY 


C. MORTON STEWART, JR., Vice President and Sales Manager. 
3120-56 Frederick Avenue Baltimore 29, Maryland 


me 
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| like HANDYSETS! 


They're clean and neat... and 


EASY TO USE." 


HANDYSETS 
SAVE TIME! 


Yes, HANDYSET business forms are clean 
and neat and easy to use. Furnished with 
carbons pre-interleaved between copies, they 
ore ready for writing. Just write, then snap 
them apart 


And for further savings in time, as well 
as for additional efficiency, several related 
forms can be combined into one Handyset 
form. Then, one girl fills in all related forms 
in one swift typing. For example, in one 
easy writing, she can fill in the invoice, sales- 
man's copy, file copy, accounting copy, the 
shipping label, packing slip, and the express 
form or bill of lading 


HANDYSETS are ideal for use as invoices, 
purchase orders, statements, and other widely 
used business forms. Write or phone for 


samples today 








The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 





Why did you change to Camels, MAUREEN OHARA ? 
H 


MAUREEN O'HARA, 
lovely movie star 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Not one single case of throat irritation 
due to smoking Cam ELS -- 


—that’s what noted throat specialists reported 
in a coast-to-coast test of hundreds of people 
who smoked only Camels for 30 days! 
: j Make your own 
Make your own 30-day Camel test — the sensible 30-Day 
sensible test of cigarette mildness. Smoke Camel mildness test 


only Camels for 30 days . . . enjoy the rich, YF : in your “T-Zone"— 
full flavor ...compare Camels with any 4 ie . T for Throat, 
cigarette you’ve smoked. You'll see how mild Sit A ich . T for Taste. 
Camels are... how well they agree with your 

throat, week after week. Then you'll know j 

why, after all the mildness tests . . . bb te , h 





CAMEL LEADS ALL OTHER BRANDS —BY BILLIONS! 





